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ABSTRACT 



A STUDY OF THE TEACHER-ADMINISTRATOR RELATI(»SHIP 
AND THE INFLUENCE OF NEED PATTERNS. 

by 

Harvey Goldman 

Purpose of the study . The role of personality 
traits and their influence on the 'teacher-administrator 
relationship has received little attention in the 
literature. This study sought to deal with this 
relationship in terms of new dimensions. Need patterns 
(as derived from the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule) 
were related to teachers' perceptions of their principals 
and to principals' attitudes toward their teachers. A 
major goal was to determine the validity of the Theory 
of Complementary Needs as it applied to the teacher- 
administrator relationship. A second objective was to 
investigate those factors \diich teachers recognized as 
pertinent in their evaluations of principals. 

An investigation of the relationship between selected 
socio-economic and educational factors and various need 
patterns of teachers was also undertaken. 

Methodology. Within a single urban school district 
in Michigan, fifty-five principals and six hundred fifty - 
seven teachers participated in the study. 

All participating teachers con^leted the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule and the National 
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Principalship studjr: Teacher Section. The principals 

completed the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule and 

the Administrative Preference Form, an instrtmient designed 
for use in this stucty”. 



«*ed patterns vere derived from the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedul.e for both teachers and adninistr.tors . 
nrom the Rational ;Principalship Study: Teacher Section 

rofotmation was obtained about teachers' attitudes toward 
their principals, factors related to those attitudes, 
and socio-^onomic d.,ta about the teachers themselves. 

the Administrative Preference Form each principal 
was asked to list the names of the quarter of his staff 
with whom he most preferred to deal and the quarter of 

his staff with fdiom he least preferred to deal in school- 
reUted situations . 

gaa clusions . The need patterns of teachers and 
principals were quite similar. Significant differences 
were found for only two variables. Principals expressed 
a significantly greater need for Deference and less for 
Autoaosor than teachers. This Indicated that, as a group, 
hey were not highly Independent or autonomous, and were 
not likely to play an active leadership role. 

Male and female principals operating at both the 

elementary and secondary levels were found to have very 
similar need patterns. 

Male teachers at the elementary and secondary levels 
had very similar need patterns, but nunerous differences 
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existed between the need patterns of elementary and 
secondary female teachers. The conclusion was drawn that 
level of teaching served to mask intra-sex differences. 

The Theory of CoJi5>le!nentary Needs was not found 
operative with respect to intensity of needs in this 
stu<fy^. When the Complementary -Needs Hypothesis was 
investigated with respect to kind of needs, three 
significant relationships were found which si:^ported the 
original premise. When principals exhibited high need 
for Order, those teachers \Aio expressed affinity for them 
had low need for Change; ^en principals had high need for 
Aggression, those teachers who expressed affinity for them 
were high on the variable Abasement; when principals ^«!Sre 
rated low on the need for Deference, the teachers who 
expressed affinity for them exhibited low need for 
Aggression. The five other significant relationships 
found did not support the Complementary-Needs Hypothesis. 

On the basis of the data obtained, it was concluded that the 

ThTOry of Complementary Needs was not validated with regard 
to kind of needs. 

Teachers felt that those principals \rfio provided them 
with understanding and help in solving the problems they 
faced, and those who allowed teachers to participate in 
the decision-making processes of the schools, best fulfilled 
the role of principal that the teachers considered desirable. 

Socio-economic, educational, and demographic factors 
were found to be related to personality patterns, but some 
factors were more discriminating than others . 
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CHAPTER ONE 
INTRODUCTION 



Itnporta^g*^ of study . The ijnportance of a s,tudy of 
this type is, initially, best described by Heo^hill when 
he states that’ ”if we concern ourselves with these persons 
as i^diyidiials , we must consider, among other factors, 
their values, their traits, and their need-dispositions.” 
In effect, this constitutes Hemphill's declaration that 
th^e is a dem^d .for ijif orn^tipn clarifying the 
relationship between need satisfaction and perceptions of 
individuals. 

Thi^ stucfy deals with the need patterns of teachers 
and school administrators, but also involves an attempt 
to relate those patterns to the teachers' evaluations of 
their principals, to the principals' evaluations of their 
teachers, and to a variety of socio-economic factors. 

The results of the study could have a significant 
impact on adninistrative behavior. In particular, if 
the hypotheses tested are held to be valid, there would be 
considerable cause for review of present personnel 
selection and placement pj^cedures. Certainly there 
would be cause to view administrative behavior in a new 

f 

light. 

^John K. Hemphill, "Administration as Problem- 
Solving,*' in Administrative Theory In Education , edited by 
Andrew W. Halpin, Chicago j The Midwest Administration 
Center, University of Chicago, 1958 , p. 107 . 
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Perhaps it would be best to select and situate 
personnel in those positions where there would be a 
high degree of probability that such placement would 
contribute to faculty cohesiveness and at the same 
time better meet the needs of teachers. The need 
patterns of potential administrators might then become 
factors for consideration during selection and placement 
procedures • 

If administrators were cognizant of the need 
patterns of those with whom they worked, and if siich 
patterns were known to be aids in predicting individual 
behavior, it might be possible for them to modify their 
own behavior in order to maintain group cohesiveness and 
direction toward institutional goals. 

Regarding any of these possibilities, and if the 
assunq>tion that personality interaction affects 
institutional conflict is found to be true, a greater 
understanding of the interaction would make it possible 
to modify the degree of conflict existing in any segment 
of the institution. Determination of the amount of 
conflict considered desirable in any given situation would 
require a value judgment on the part of the administrative 
officer in charge. 

In any case, it is certainly not being argued that 
need patterns could become the panacea everyone is seeking, 
but only that th^ might provide one more significant piece 
of information for use by administrators. 
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Theoretical basis for the study « The theoretical 

framework within \diich this study was fashioned is that 

2 

set forth by Mtirray^ a formulation which accounts for 
the influence of personality traits on individual behavior 
in terms of interaction. To be more exact , since 
psychology deals only with motion-processes occuring in 
time, none of its proper formulation can be static •** This 
sets the stage for. the presentation of a th^ry of 
personality development based on man's relations to man; a 
theory that is d 3 mamic in nature. Therefore, the development 
of an individual's personality is a function of many 
influences, some of which are internal while others are 
external. By internal we refer to physical aspects such as 
metabolic-rate. The external elments are asstimed to be 
environmental or social. The physical composition of the 
bo<^ can affect personality development, but it must be 
recognized that within the envizronmental situations in 
which the individual finds himself - there are numerous 
influential forces which also affect personality development. 
In fact, with reference to the dynamic approach to personality 
development, emphasis is placed on the situations with which 
the individual Interacts. Thus dynamism emphasizes the study 
of total behavior patterns. The assumption is made that 
people utilize behavior to attain psycl:^ logical equilibrium. 

Murray's studies are based on the assumption that all 

2 

Henry A* Murray and others. Explorations in 
« ^g^sonalitv . (New York: Oxford University Press ^^938), 

^ Ibid . , p. 36. 
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people can have similar needs, and that the distinsuishing 
factor among people is the intenslt 7 , endurance, and 
relationships between needs, rather than a difference in 
the kind of needs. 

A need can not be measured directly; instead, its 
existence must be inferred from some aspect of the situation 
t^t c,w be. measured (i.e., behavior). These inferred needs 
are ref erred to as ’’forces”, and can be treated as facts 
because such a construct is needed to d^elop a c^mamic 
theory of personality. Each need is constantly interacting 
with other, n^ds; one need succeeds another. On the basis 
of: this rationale it can be stated that ”a need is a 
hypothetical process the occurrence of tdiich is imagined in 

4 

order to account for certain objective and subjective ,fact|9.” 

Needs can be divided into two categories -Viserogenic 
(Prima:^) and Psychogenic (Secon<^ry). The viserogenic eeeds 
are p^sical in nature, such as the needs for food and warmth, 
while the psychoge^c needs refer to mental or emotional 
states. From the total possible selection of needs a group 
of manifest needs can be drawn, these defined as those needs 
which can be inferred after observation of manifest behavior. 
It is with these needs that this study deals. The 
relationship of these needs to one another can be said to 
form a ”need pattern” and is referred to by that niune in 
this study. 

One must also be cognizant of the fact that groups of 
needs operating in unison might lead an individual to respond 

^Ibtd . . p. 54. 



to a stimulus quite differently than would the same needs 
operating independently* 

When a single action pattern satisfies 
two or more needs at the same time we 
may speak of a fusion (F) of needs* 

Confluences of this kind are extremely 
common*3 

It would seem 9 then, that if the existence of needs can 
be inferred through manifest behavior, then the observation 
and measiurement of that behavior can be used as a basis for 
determining the intensity and endurance of needs as well as 
the possible combinations in which they might be operative 
with regard to a particular situation* 

Statement of the problem * 15iis study presents an 
analysis of the relationships between personality patterns 
of teachers and principals* Included is a study of the 
relationship when teachers and principals are asked to rate 
each other in terms of previously specified criteria* In 
this way the value of need patterns as a basis for 
predicting behavior can be ascertained* As the concommitants 
of these patterns are discovered, a better understanding of 
manifest behavior under conditions similar to those studied 
is possible* The investigation includes a test of the 
Con^lementary-Needs H 3 HPo thesis; thus it involves an attempt 
to determine whether teachers and administrators with similar 
or opposite need patterns work best together* 

The Complementary-Needs Hypothesis, as stated by 



^ Ibid * * 



P* 



86 * 
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Wlnch^ is predicated on the basis that those with dissimilar 
need patterns will tend to work best together and those with 
similar patterns will not work well together. Winch 
hypothesized that need patterns can be similar or dissimilar 
in terms of intensity or of kind. An example of 
dissimilarity of the first type (intensity) would take place 
when a principal has a high need for dominance and a 
teacher exhibits a low need for dominance. For an example 
of the second type of dissimilarity (kind) ^ a principal 
might possess a high need for dominance while the teacher 
exhibits a high need for deference. 

Finally, the influence of selected socio-economic 
factors on need patterns will be considered. An investigation 
of the relationship between these factors and teachers' 
attitudes toward administrators will also be undert£dcen. 

In this manner a "stepping-stone” relationship can be 
established. First, the effect of the need patterns them- 
selves on the teacher-administrator relationship is to be 
studied. Then, factors related to the personality v/iriables 
will be investigated. It is anticipated that one can then 
consider the effects of the related factors on the teacher- 
adminis trato r relationship . 

Definition of terms . In this study the terms 
"administrator" and ^principal" are used interchangeably 

^Robert F* Winch, and Thomas and Virginia Ktsanes. "The 
Theory of O^mplementary Needs in Kate Selection: An Analytic 
and Descrip' Ive Study." The American Sociological Review. 

19 No.3:241-49, June, 19547” 
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because principals are the only adalnistrators Involved In 
the stud^. Both elementary (K-6) and secondary (7-12) school 
principals are included in the stu<^sr. 

Teachers referred to are those personnel working in 
the schools idiose only duty is that of teaching in the 
classroom. Both elementary and secondary teachers are 
included, and there is a possibility that some teachers may 
spend a small part of their days supervising study halls, 
cafeterias, school activities, or other similar duties. Only 
those teachers who were at least half-time classroom teaching 
en^loyees were asked to participate in the study. 

Within this study, a “need pattern" refers to the profile 
of needs derived from the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. 
This pattern will also be referred to at times as a 
"personality profile" or "personality pattern." A listing of 
the needs and their definitions can be found in Chapter III, 
page 59. 

Teacher affinity for principals is represented by the 
composite Executive Professional Leadership (EPL) score 
derived from the Teacher Section: The National Principalship 

Study (See Appendix B). This score represents the extent to 
which the principal conforms to the role of principal that 
the teacher sees as being desirable. The assumption is made 
in this study that a given teacher would express affinity 
toward a principal whose behavior conformed to the teacher's 
expectations; the opposite also being true, the teacher would 
express a lack of affinity (dislike) toward a principal whose 
behavior did not conform to his expectations. Throughout 
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this stud/ the Executive Professional Leadership score is 
referred to as the EFL* 

Principal's preference for teachers was ascertained by 
asking them to list the (Quarter of their staffs with ^diom 
they most preferred to deal and the quarter with whom they 
least preferred to deal in the school setting* Specifically, 
they were asked to list the names of those teachers with whom 
they most and least preferred to deal on school-related 
committees, conferences, and decision-making situations* It 
was made clear at that time that the investigation did not 
seek to determine the effectiveness of each individual as a 
teacher, but only sought to determine the quality of inter- 
personal relations es^sting between the teachers and the 
principal* 

Hypotheses * The purpose of this study is to determine 
the validity of the following hypotheses: 

1*^ There will be differences between the need 
patterns of teachers and administrators as 
measured by the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule* 

Ht J* 

where Nt refers to teachers' need patterns and Np to 
principals' need patterns* 

2* Differences will exist between the need 
patterns of males and females as 
measured by the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule* 
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Ifei Nf 

\ihen % constitutes the need patterns of males and Nf is an 
expression of the need patterns of females, 

3. Teachers who express affinity for their 
principals will have need patterns 
dissimilar to those of their principals, 
and teachers who express a disliking for 
their principals will have need patterns 
similar. to those of their principals. 

Similarity and dissimilarity will be considered in terms 
of intensity and kind. The relationship between teachers and 
affinity for principals with regard to intensity of needs is 
represented by the following equations. 

Nt * 1 

T" Kp 

and 

Nt = Nt 



(for teachers who express affinity 
toward their principals) 






(for teachers who express disliking 
toward their principals) 



when Nt represents the intensity of a given teacher's need 
pattern and Np represents the intensity of a given principal's 
need pattern. 

Dissimilarity of kind can be expressed by the equations 



^diich follow: 

Nta “ Npb • Ntc . “ Npd , , , , 

~ 1 ’ 1 1 

and 

Ntt = _1_ ; ^te = 1 .... 

1 Npb 1 Npd 



(for teachers who 
express affinity 
toward their 
principals) 



(for teache.TS who 
express disliking 
toward their 
principals) 
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^en Nta And N^c represent a teacher's specific needs, and 
Npb and Npd represent the specific needs of a principal. 

The teacher's need "a", in this case, is Judged to be 
complementary to principal's need "b”, and the same situation 
is Judged to be true with regard to teacher's need "c” and 
principal's need **d". 

4. Principals who e 3 q>ress a preference to work with 

certain teachers will have need patterns dissimilar 
to those of the teachers, and principals ^dio express 
an aversion to working with certain teachers will 
have need patterns similar to those teachers. 

Similarity and dissimilarity will be considered in terms 
of intensity and kind. The relationship between principals 
and preference for teachers with regard to intensity of needs 
is represented by the following equations. 



vr 



? k 



^ - Mt 

1 1 



(for principals who express a 
preference toward working with 
certain teachers) 

(for principals who express an 
aversion toward working with 
certain teachers) 



when Np represents the intensity of a given principal's 
need pattern and Nt represents the intensity of the same need 
pattern for a given teacher. 

Dissimi^rity of kind is expressed by the equations 
which follow. 



T 



£tb 

1 



Npc ” Ntd 
1 1 



(for principals who 
^press a preference 
toward working with 
eertaln teachers) 



o 



and 
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1 

Ntb 




1 

Ntd 



(for principals who 



1 



1 



* * express an aversion 
toward working with 



certain teachers) 

when Npa l^c represent a principal's specific needs, and 
Ntb Ntd represent the specific needs of a teacher* The 
principal's need "a", in this case, is Judged to be 
complementary to teacher's need "b”, and the same situation 
is judged to be true with regard to principal's need "c" 
and teacher's need ”d”* 

5. There will be a direct relationship between 
the Executive Professional LeadersMp Score 
and the teacher-administrator relationship 
scores which are considered concommitants 
of EPL (i.e. , Perceived Support of Teacher 
Authority, Perceived Level of Egalitarian 
RelatipnsMps , Perceived Managerial Support 
of Teachers, Perceived Social Support of 
Teachers, Perceived Staff Involvement)* 

This relationship is expressed as follows: 



Here, EPL refers to Executive Professional Leadership 



EPi; = f ARf 
1 1 



and TARf refers to tlpse inte^ersonal relationships which 
are considered concommitants of EPL* 



CHAPTER II 



RELATED LITERATURE 



Geneiral ♦ Ryans , in an artilclc about tlie iuiplicatloiis 
of behavioral theory and research for teacher education, 
pointed out that the development of a theory of teacher 
behavior is still in its infancy,^ He. suggested the point 
of view that, in the development of such a theoretical 
construct, teachers should be regarded as information- 
processing systems. All environmental, physical.^ and 
psychological conditions would constitute the input factors 
and the observable behavior of the teachers would represent 
the output. The ultimate purpose of this approach, as 

' -r * 

stated in the article, is the acquisition of information 
about the influence of these variables on behavior to 
facilitate behavioral .-adaptation on the part of teachers. 



E!mphasis was placed on the fact that the psychological 
states. of teachers serve as input factors and have a 



considerable intact on bel^vioral reactions. It is therefo^^e, 
necessary that an intensive studjr of psychological states 
and their abili^ to affect behavior be undertaken. 

A study conducted by sought data noting the extent 



David , G ♦ Rykns , ”Teacherl Behayiqr .and .'Resdirch 
Ifl^lications for Teach^ Education^” Jounial o£. Teacheir 
Education . 14 No.3:274-293, September, 
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the _ 
Princ 



:Ronald L., Lien, _»!Democra tic .Administrative Behavior,.** 
Sa Uetin -of the National Association of Secondarv School 
4rN37?9T?3T:38, STrch, W64. 



to the behavior of selected secondary principals was 

deoiocratic in nature. A principal finding was that» in 
g^eral^ principals did not exhibit the degree of deo^cfatic 
behavior that might be expected in our society; at the same 
time, the researdh did indicate a tehd^cy toward democratic 
administration on the part of the principals* a; secondF; 
significant finding was that neither age, guidance coiirses 
TOmpIeted, years of t^cl^ng experience, degrees earned, time 
elapsed since, l^st at t^dix^ college, type of undergraduate - 
school attended, of graduate sc^ol attended, size of 

secondary school attended, nor; religious affiliatioh was a 
reliable factor in atteoipting to predict behavior. This, 
failure to relate behavior to objective m^A^ures implies that 
other factors Mght have a greater impaci. 

ThO conclusions bf a study TaylOr. in^cated that , 
there was e^d^de to; support , the ; use of personality testi^ 

' -* \ 1 I . . Q 

as a part of the ydcatipnal guidance process.^ He cautio24ed. 
that thosd usiiig' the. tests should not assume, thm to ;have 

predictive 'validity. As he stated at one point, % ^ .the 

use of the Edwards Persohal Preference Schddule as a 

guidi^ce instrumsht Vequizb assti^tibn. that the nepd 

' : - “ ' ' 10 ■ 

measures are relatively stable over a period of years.** At 



Ber^rd Imprison Tavlor^ Use ;of -the 



Pri^iMreh^^.Schedi^e^Ih Establi^^ Persoj^litv 
Tl^ee : (>dWege 
oi Washington 




orS. tTnpublished Master's Thesis. University 

“,“19577 



[^bid . . p. 29 
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the same time, he did point out that considerable evidence 
existed ^diich supports the thesis that such tests do have 
concurrent, validity* 

Hotives, of which need-dispositions are one type, 
have been shown to affect the midd^ of major decisions* 
Teachers, accor<^jis to this study, have two sets of values 
wl^ch' operate independently* The first is a set of 
"personal gratifications (needs) idiich were being satisfied 
through the art of teaching," and the second is a "net of 
rationalizations, or attitudes, which supported and justified 

1 9 

these gratifications." After administering two instruments 
developed expressly for the study, a number of conclusions 
were drawn* The first was that undergraduate education majors 
scored higher on child-centered motives than did experf.enced 
teachers* A follow-up study after student teaching 
experience showed that their originally high child-centered 
motives had weakened considerably and that there was a 
corresponding strengthening of teacher-centered motives, 
indicating that the intensity of personality variables 
can change and that there is a tendency for teachers to be 
self -oriented rather than student-oriented* Evidence 
gathered during the study indicated that elementary teachers 
were significantly higher on child-centered and dependency 
motives than secondary teachers, but that the latter group 



^ ^Joseph Masling and G^rge .Stern, llChanges In Motives 
as "A Result of Teaching*" Theory Into Practice* 2 Mo *2: 
95-104, April, 1963*. 

^2ibid. 
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was significantly higher with regard to motives for dominance. 

In an investigation of another aspect of the situation, 

13 

Leavitt stressed the responsibilities of the administrator 

for organizational leadership. In particular, he stated that 

the leader is an initiator of prg^izatipnal action,, but t^t 

he is not, himself, a direct action person. Essentially, the 

leader's role is to organize and control his environment to 

accomplish desired goals. Three classes of controls,, through 

which the environment can be managed, are structural, technical, 

and human. It was suggested that htman controls are the most 

difficult to work with, and that they involve the changing of 

attitudes, relationships, and levels of aspiration. Within 

the text of the article it was stated that. 

Feelings and attitudes are generated 
by administrative acts whether we 
intend to generate, them or not. . . 

Then we learned that those feelings 
and attitudes influenced work 
bel^vipr.^^ 

After underscoring the role of the administrator in 

making work interesting, challenging, and exciting for others, 

the author explained that one of the ways to do this is to 

involve pthers in the decision making process. 

Hence the development in recent years 
of programs within organizations and 
outside them for equipping administrators 



^%arpld J. Leavitt, "Consequences of Executive Behavior 
The Adminis tra t lye , Two-Step ..and Other .^Seemly .Dances ...f o . 
Administrators the . Bulletin of the Watio^l ' Associati^ of 
Secondary School Principals . 48~No.i9; 167-176, April, 1964. 




l^ibld 






with skills in set tins And leading 

groups., and skills in <^agnosing and 
respondii^. to what used to look like 
irrelevant human needs. 

In closing, he stressed the importance for the 
administrator of clearly understanding the xiature of his 
organizational system and its many aspects. 

One research team compared, teachers in New York City 
special schools. New Yprk City regular schools, and New York 
area suburban schools to determine the extent of problems 
concerning piurent- teacher relationships, student discipline 
and classroom routine.^^ In the first case (parent- teacher 
relationships), it turned out that teachers from the New York 
City special schools were having the greatest amount of 
^iifficulty, the teachers from the New York City regular schools 
had the second greatest difficulty, emd the suburban teachers 
had the least probl^. In the second and third cases 
(discipline problems and those related to classroom routine) 
the teachers from New York City regular and special schools 
suffered equally while the suburban schools had the. least 
f iculties , Findings also showed that there was a negative 
correlation between grade point average of teachers and the 
severity of the discipline problems they perceived. In 
conclusion, the question was raised as to whether the problems 
stated by the teachers were *• real” or “perceived” as a result 

^ ^Ibid . 

^^Stanley Dropkin and Marvin Taylor, “Perceived Problems 
of Beginning Teachers and Related Problems,” Journal of 
Xeacher Education . 14 No. 4: 384-390, December, T963. 
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of previously internalized attitudes or personality traits. 

Discussing the need for appraisal and evaluation of 
prospective teaching personnel, ^ans expressed the opinion 
that the National Teacher Examination provided an adequate 
basis for evalxiating the extent of their factual knowledge. 

At the same time, he underscored the fact that more than 
knowledge is required if a person is to be an acceptable 
teacher. Information about attitudes, interests, level of 
motivation, auid numerous other factors must be taken into 
consideration if the selection process is to be a complete 
one. 

Personality variables, according to Heil,^® are essential 
determinants of the effectiveness of the instructional process. 
As he pointed out. 

Much of our modem educational theory is 
based on the assumption of the teacher- 
education student as intellectualizing 
and self -accepting and of the child as 
striving and generally conforming. 19 

Further study by 'Heil indicated that different kinds of 
teachers were effective in different ways. In general, his 
research indicated that teachers fall into three personality- 
type groups; 1) THE SELF-CONTROLLING TYPE. These are most 

- -:^/David,G.. Ryans, »»Appraising Teacher Personnel. »» Journal 
of Experimental Education . 16 No. 1; 1-30, September, 194TI 

^®Louis H. Heil, "Personality Variables: An Important 

Determinant In Effective Elemental^ School Instruction, »» 

Theory Into Practice . 3 No. 1:12-15, February, 1964. 
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compatible in highly structured traditionally oriented 

classrooms and often work well with negative and opposing 

students; 2) THE SELF-ACCEPTIN(J TYPE. These teachers are 

creative and value originality. They prefer unstructured 

intellectually oriented classrooms; and 3) THE SELF- ' 

EFFACING TYPE. This group of teachers is generally 

apprehensive and fearful. Their iincertainty brings about 

a confusijig atmosphere in \diich it is difficult for students 

to learn. This personality type is likely to stress the 

mechanics of formal order and discipline. The author 

estimated that this group, which poses a serious problem for 

the schools, accounts for twenty-five to thirty per cent of 

all prospective elementary teachers. He recognized the 

extent to which the existence of p^sonality types presents 

problems for school administrators. 

These problems should be considered both 
in the teacher-education programs and in 
the selection of teachers for particular 

schools. 20 

When scores derived from a personality inventory were 
compared with conclusions of independent raters who observed 
classroom teaching, it was fotind that the inventory could be 
utilized to predict some aspects of classroom behavior® 

In general, it was found that there were no significant 
differences between the scores from the personality inventory 

■ •iriuijji, 

^^Kenneth H. Wodtke and others, -‘Patterns of Needs As. 
Predictors of Classroom Behavior of teachers,”' Educational 
and Psychological Measiarement . 23 Ho. 3: 569-577, Autumn, 1963. 
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and those obtained from the independent raters except for 
the Affiliation score on which those with high inventory 
scores exhibited warm, permissive, quiet, and controlled 
behavior while the control group exhibited behavior of an 
opposite nature. This, according to the authors, suggests 
that the relative strengths of some needs may determine 
behavior, but that other needs may function independently. 

Need patterna The Edwards Personal Preference Schediile 
was originally standardized on a group of students all of 
whom had some college training and which is titled the 
College Sample in the test Manual. The sample consisted of 
seven hundred forty-nine college women and seven hundred 
sixty college men enrolled in day and evening liberal arts 
courses at universities and colleges throughout the country. 
In this study men were shown to have significantly higher 
mean scores (at the one per cent level) than women for 
Achievement, Autonomy, Dominance, Heterosexuality, and 
Aggression; women's mean scores were significantly higher 
than men's (at the one per cent level) for Deference, 
Affiliation, Intraception, Succorance, Abasement, Nurturance, 
and Change. With regard to Order, Exhibition, and Endurance 
there were no significant differences. 



^2^11en L. Edwards, Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
Manual* New "York: The Psychological Corporation, Revised, 

1559, pp. 9-15. 
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A second study, on a national basis, of approximately 
four thousand male and five thousand female household heads 
was also vindertaken (involvins five thousand one hundred and 
five households)* In the test Manual, Edwards presented data 
from that study relative to male-fessale differences* As was 
true for the College Sample, men had significantly higher 
mean scores (at the one per cent level) than women on 
Achievement, AutononQr, Dominance, Heterosexuality, and 
Aggression* The women, as was true for the previously 
discussed sample, were significantly (at the one per cent 
level) different on the variables Deference, Affiliation, 
Intraception, Abasement, Nurturance, and Change* In 
addition to these differences, other significant differences 
appeared in the General Adult Sample \diich were not true for 
the College Sample* Here, the men had significantly higher 
mean scores (at the one per cent level) than women for 
Exhibition and Endurance, while the women's score for Order 
was significantly higher than the men's mean score* Although 
differences existed in the mean scores attained by men and 
women in the two samples, the general direction of all means 
was clearly the same* 

Kemp^^ studied the need patterns of teachers, principals, 
and guidance counselors to determine similarities and 
differences, and utilized the Edwards Personal Preference 

^^Ibid. , pe 15* 

^^C. Gratton Kemp, ”A Comparative Study of the Need 
Structures of Administrators, Teachers, and Cotinselors ,** 
Journal of Educational Research * 57 No *8: 425-427, April, 1964. 
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Schedule in his research. He tmdertook the stucty* to provide 
a basis for considering the advisabili^ of interchanging 
roles among the three groups. It was found that no 
significant differences between the mean scores of 
administrators, teachers, or coimselors existed as far as 
Abasement, Autonomy, Change, Dominance, and Heterosexuality 
were concerned. But principals were found to have 
significantly greater needs for Achievement and Endurance 
(at the .01 level), Asgression (at the .02 level) and 
Deference (at the .05 level) than the teachers. Teachers, 
on the o tiler hand, had significantly greater need than the 
principals for Succorance (at the .05 level) and Nurturance 
(at the .001 level). While the needs of the three groups 
tended to be generally similar, there did appear to be 
definite areas of differentiation. On the basis of those 
differences Khoq> concluded that the responsibilities of 
teachers, administrators, and counselors should be discrete 
and not overlapping, and that need patterns should be tedcen 
into consideration by graduate schools who train people in 
these areas. 

Cuba and Jackson, anticipating that knowledge about the 
structure of need patterns would offer clues as to people 
select occupations and yield insights into job satisfaction 
and morale, studied three hundred sixty-six teachers from 
twenty- two schools in suburban Chicago. In so doing, they 

^^Egon G. Cuba and Philip Wo Jackson, "The Need 
Structure of In-Service Teachers: An Occupational Analysis,” 
School Review . 65 No. 2: 176-192, September, 1957. 
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took into consideration sex» years of teaching experience, 

and level of teaching. After comparing the mean scores of 

the teachers with those of the College Sample included in the 

test Manual, a number of conclusions were drawn* All males 

and female elementary and secondary teachers indicated a 

significantly greater need (at the *01 level) for Deference 

and significantly lower need (at the .01 level) for 

Heterosexuality* Female secondary teachers scored 

significantly lower than the norm (at the .01 level) on the 

need for Change, and all female teachers scored significantly 

low (at the .05 level for secondary teachers and the *01 

level for elementary teachers) on the need for Dominance. 

Teachers' scores with regard to Intraception, Affiliation, 

and Nurturance, when compared with the scores obtained by 

the College Sample, were not si^ificantly different* This 

led Guba and Jackson to conclude. 

Thus existing evidence indicates that 
teachers, in general, are not highly 
motivated by a strong interest in 
social service, by powerful nurturant 
needs, or even by a deep interest in 

children *26 

When the Chicago teachers were distributed into three 
groups on the basis of experience (1. novices-0-3 years 
experience, 2* intermediates -4 to 9 years experience, and 
3* veterans— 10 or more years ^cperience) and compared, 
other patterns evolved. These groups were separated by sex 



26 lbid 
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for purposes of con^arlson. Regardless of the experience 

level, male teachers scored significantly low on Hetero- 

sexuality. All levels of experience exceeded the College 

Sanple norm for Deference and the difference became greater 

with experience. The veteran male group scored significantly 

low on the need for Exhibition, and this trend increased in 

inverse ratio to number of years experience. 

For the groups of females, the needs for both Deference 

and Order increased with years of experience, while there was 

a downward trend with experience for Affiliation and 

Heterosexuality, Novice and intermediate females were low 

with regard to need for Exhibition, but the veteran mean 

dropped considerably. Although novice and veteran female 

groups scored high on need for Endurance, the mean of the 

veteran females was substantially higher. When comparing 

male and female veteran teachers with novice teachers , it 

was found that both groups of veteran teachers had very 

similar need patterns while male and female novices had- very 

different need patterns. In general, it appeared that 

teachers were hi^ on Deference, Order, and Endurance, and 

low on Exhibition and Heterosexuality, 

These characteristics appear to fit the 
stereotypic model of the teacher as 
sexually impotent, obsequious, eternally 
patient, painstakingly demanding, and 
socially inept- the stereotype which is 
frequently portrayed in the mass media. 

In conclusion, it was stated ”that communalities do 

exist within the teaching population at the level of 
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psycho loslcal need,** and that "an occupational S3mchrome 

28 

emerges \dilch cuts across sex and teaching level botindarles." 
The authors presented the hypothesis that these occurrences 
could be a result of any of the following factors: 1* 

Experienced teachers are a residual group which emerges as 
those 'cdio do not conform to their peers and elders leave the 
profession; 2* With experience, teachers' psychological needs 
tend more and more to conform to those with whom they work; 3. 
Both the above-mentioned factors operate simultaneously. 

Gray^^ lamented the fact that more information about 

personality patterns was not available to counselors. 

Factors such as intelligence, interest, 
scholastic abilities, and special 
aptitudes have been reasonably well 
isolated, but the lack of investigation 
into personality characteristics 
satisfied in occupations has created 
a void that seriously limits the scope 
of the sophisticated counselor.^ 

I^s attempt to learn more about the relationship between 
personality patterns and Job satisfaction involved comparisons 
between three occupational groups— teachers, mechanical 
engineers , and accotmtants— all of whom completed the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule and the Miller Occupational 
Values Indicator. With regard to the Edwards Personal 



OQ 

James T. Gray "Needs and Values In Three Occupations," 
Personnel and Guidance Journal . 42 No. 3: 238-244, November, 
1963. 
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Preference Schedule no significant differences were found 
between accountants and mechanical engineers, but numerous 
differences were foimd between teachers and the two groups* 
Teachers mean scores \rere significantly higher than those 
of accountants for Deference, Affiliation, Intraception, 
Abasement, and Nurturance, while needs of accountants were 
significantly higher for Achievement, Exhibition, Dominance, 
and Endurance* When compared with mechanical engineers, 
results were very similar. Teachers had significantly higher 
needs for Affiliation, Intraception, Succorance, and 
Nurturance; on the other hand, engineers yielded significantly 
higher mean scores for Achievement, Order, Dominance, and 
Endurance. 

Con^aring teachers who were satisfied with their chosen 

\ 

field of work with education students and the College Sample 

tised by Edwards to develop norms for his inventory, Tobin 

31 

found a ntimber of significant relationships. His research 
was predicated on the notion that if more was known about 
need pattezms and their relationship to Job satisfaction, 
this information would be of great assistance in personnel 
selection and placement. The male teachers and the male 
education majors all were significantly higher (at the .01 

I 

level) on the variable Deference than the normative group* 

The author felt this indicated “that the variable Deference 

^ ^Walter William Tobin, Use of the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule -In Establishing Personality Profile? 

For Teachers and Education Students . Unpublished Master's 
Thesis, University of Washington, 1956. 
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is closely tied in with job satisfaction for teachers. 
Relatively high scores on the variables Order, Affiliation, 
and Endurance seemed to characterize male students who were 
likely to become satisfied teachers. Male teachers and 
male education students were significantly lower than the 
normative group with regard to needs for Dominance (at the 
.01 level) and Autonomy (at the .05 level). The sample of 
male teachers was lower than both the normative groups and 
the gix)up of education students on the need for Hetero- 
sexuality (at the .01 level) and Intraception (at the .05 
level) . 

The female teachers were higher than the normative 

group on need for Deference and Order (at the .01 level); 

they scored lower than the norm group on variables. 

Heterosexuality (at the .01 level), and Dominance and 

Aggression (at the .05 level). Female education students 

were , like the teachers , higher than the normative group on 

need for Deference (at the .05 level), and lower than the 

normative group on need for Dominance and Heterosexuality 

(at the .05 level). On the -basis of the evidence derived 

from his study, Tobin made the following statement: 

This sisggests that education students 
select teaching in part on the basis 
of the strengths or weaknesses of 
various personality needs. ^3 

The Comp_lementary - N eeds Hypothesis . The Complementary- 

3 2ibld . . p. 13. 

^ ^Ibid . , p. 22. 
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Needs Hypothesis was originally advanced by Winch and Ktsanes 

on the basis of studies of factors operative during the mate- 

selection process The theory is actually a theory of 

motivation; one which attempts to account for why people 

behave the way they do. The following three quotes provide 

a basic understemding of the Complementary-Needs Hypothesis. 

The basic hypothesis of the theory of 
complementary needs in mate-selection 
is that in mate- selection each in- 
dividual seeks within his or her field 
of eligibles for that person who gives 
the greatest promise of providing him 
or her with maximtim need-gratification. 

It is not assumed that this process is 
totally or even largely conscious, 35 

It follows from the general motivational 
theory that both the person to whom one 
is attracted, and the one being attracted, 
will be registering in behavior their own 
need patterns. Then a second hypothesis 
follows from the first- that the need 
pattern of B, the second person or the 
one to whom the first is attracted, will 
be complementary rather than similar to 
the need-pattern of A, the first person. 

It is now in order to explain the terms 
••need” and ••complementary. •• We conceive 
of ••need^^ as a goal-ori^ted drive, 
native or learned, . 

This goal oriented drive enables the individtial to 



^^inch and Ktsanes, loc. cit . 

^^inch and Ktsanes, o£. cit . , p. 246. 
3%inch and Ktsanes, op,, cit . . p. 246. 
^^Winch and Ktsanes, op. cit . . p. 246. 
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organize his thoughts and actions in a manner permitting him 
to overcome unsatisfying sittiations* 

Complementariness of need patterns, as spoken of here, 
is discemable in terms of differences in intensity or kind* 
Differences in intensity are illustrated by the individiial 
with a high need for dominance who mairries an individual with 
a low need for dominance. A situation in which a person with 
a high need for dominance selects a mate with a high need for 
deference serves to illustrate differences of kind. 

The sample of 50 people (25 married couples) involved 
in the study was highly homogeneous. They were all native 
Americans and of the same socio-economic status, race, 
religion, and age. All had been married two years or less 
and were childless. At least one member of each couple was 
an undergraduate student at Northwestern University. The 
data, on the basis of vdiich the authors* conclusions were 
developed, were derived from, three sources: 1) an initial 

interview from which evidence of needs was obtained; 2) 
a case-history interview; and 3) an eight card Thematic 
Apperception Test. In this study only the first source of 
information was dealt with. After the initial interview 
forty-four sub-variables (needs) were derived. Using the 
pzx> duct -moment correlation it was possible to compute 1936 
interspousal correlations. From the total number of 
possible correlations the authors, on the basis of the Theory 
of Ck>n 5 )lementary-Needs, hypothesized the signs of three 
hundred eighty-eight. 

When a Chi-Square analysis was applied to the resulting 
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coefficients of correlation, it was apparent that the data 
tended to support the Con^lementary*Needs Hypo thesis • Of the 
three hundred eighty-eight possibilities, thirty-four were 
significant in the hypothesized direction at the one per 
cent level and seventy-one at the five per cent level. Two 
hundred twenty-one of the possible permutations fell in the 
h3rpothesized direction. 

A second study by Winch^^ dealt with the analysis of 
all the data gathered in the initial study of mate selection. 
At this time the author utilized the following five sets of 
ratings obtained from independent judges: 1) a content 

analysis of the initial need interview; 2) a holistic 
analysis of the need interview; 3) a holistic analysis of 
the case history; 4) a holistic analysis of the Thematic 
Apperception Test; 5) a holistic analysis of the final 
conference. The results were quite similar to the initial 
study. A relatively small number of the permutations were 

significant (at the .05 level) in the hypothesized direction 

( 

for each of the data categories, but many more fell in the 
hypothesized direction although not significant) than might 
have been expected by chance. In general, the trend was in 
support of the initial hypothesis. 

38 

Robert F. Winch, ”The Theory of Complementary Needs 
In Mate Selection: Final Results in the Test of the General 

Hypothesis,** American Sociological Review . 20 No. 5: 552-555, 
October, 1955. 
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Another test of the Theory of Complementary Needs was 
conducted by Ktsanes* This study utilized the same sample 
of married cot^jles involved in Winch’s studies. At this 
time those in the sastplins who exhibited similar factors 
(needs) were groiq>ed together and were said to constitute a 
personality type. Four of the factors thus obtained were 
analyzed, the assumption being that if one member of a 
couple was high on a given factor then the other member would 
have a low rating on that factor (and vi.ce versa). Utilizing 
the four factors discussed above, eight personality types 
were derived, and these accounted for forty-four of the fifty 
persons in the sampling. The remaining six had idios 3 uicratic 
personality patterns. Of the nineteen couples remaining in 
the sample after those who exhibited idiosyncratic patterns 
were disregarded, no husband and wife team fell into the same 
category of personality type. The autli^r stated that the 
principal hjrppthesis appeared valid for two of the factor 
types, and that with respect to the others the trend was in 
the same direction (but not conclusively so). 

Murstein^ studied newly married and middle-aged married 
couples in an attempt to determine the validity of the 



'^^Thomas Ktsanes, “Mate Selection on the Basis of 
Personality Type: A Study Utilizing An Empirical T 3 T>ology of 
Personality," American Sociological Review . 20 No. 5: 547-551, 
October, 1955. 

^Bernard I. Murstein, "The Complementary Needs Hypothesis 
In Newl3Tweds and Middle-Aged Married Couples," Journal ^ 
Abnormal and Social Psychology . 63 No . 1 : 194- 197 , July , T961. 
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Con^Iementary-Needs HTpothesis* The Edwards Personal 

Preference Schedule was administered to all participemts 

in the stu<^. He concluded that*, 

For adequate ntari'tal adjustment some 
needs require con^Iementary components 
in the marital partner, while others 
necessitate homogamous need patterns.^-*- 

His results indicated that the strength of any given 
need can vary with the individual and the situation. 

Bowerman and Day,^^ using the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule, investigated the Complementary-Needs Hypothesis with 
a san^le of sixty college couples '(dio were engaged, dating 
consistently, or going steady. It was hypothesized that 
fifteen of the possible need intercorrelations (involving the 
same needs) would be negative and two hundred ten (involving 
different needs) would be positive. The results, however, 
showed that only two of the fifteen like-need correlations 
were negative, and neither of these was statistically 
significant. At the same time, only four of the anticipated 
positive correlations were significant at the five per cent 
level, and they were in a .direction which supported the 
Theory of Hbmogainous Needs in mate selection rather than the 
Complementary-Needs Ib^othesis. 

On the basis of the data obtained the authors concluded 

^^ Ibid . 

^^Charles E. Bowerman and Barbara R. Day, ”A Test of the 
Cosplementary Needs H3rpo thesis As Applied. .to Couples During 
Coxirtship,” American Sociological Review . 21 No. 5: 602-605, 
October, 1956. 
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that the evidence did not support the Complementary-Needs 
K3^ thesis. 

Of all the needs which could be listed , 
we might expect only a few to be highly 
relevant to mate selection and marital 
adjustment. Ftirthermore, there is no 
reason to believe that all needs should 
be either homogamous or complementary.^^ 

Burgess and Wallin^ reported a study of one thousand 
engaged couples through which they hoped to determine the 
influence of need patterns on mate-selection. By utilizing 
engaged couples they hoped to escape the criticism that 
homogamous or complementary need patterns were attributable 
to the time spent together while married. Information about 
physical and psychological characteristics of the one thousand 
couples was obtained , and. the resulting evidence tended to - 
substantiate a homogamous theory of mate-selection with 
respect to both sets of factors. For five out of six physical 
traits the data gathered was statistically significant in 
the direction that tended to show that ”like mates with like.** 
For seventeen of thirty-one personality characteristics 
examined) there was a greater than chance combination that 
men and women with similar traits would be engaged. The major 
problem) as stated by the authors) is that of determining what 

the need patterns of engaged couples are and the chances of 

* 

their being fulfilled in engagement and marriage. 



^Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, Courtship . Engage 
ment . and Ifarriage. (New Yorks J.B. Lippincott Company) 
T935) )“pp. 111-115. 
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Beckel?,^'^ in a test of the Complementary-Needs 
H3^othesisy administered the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule to thirty-nine coi^ples married two years or less, 
engaged, or dating steadily. Another battery of tests from 
^ch as F score, representing authoritarianism, was derived 
was also administered. He derived the following conclusions: 
1) whether dominance is part of complementary or a homogamous 
relationship depends, in large part, on the authoritarian 

cot^le; 2) differences in authoritarianism 

can be attributed to the male partner of the couple, ^ile 

it is the female partner determines differences in 

Dominance; 3) we need more research concerning the mediating 

processes through ^diich complementarity and similarity are 

determined. In general, the conclusions indicated that, 

• • •s3^biosis, if selectively operative, 
can be demonstrated only when the con- 
ditions under which it operates are 
specified and samples are selected for 
research in accordance with those 
specif ications ,46 

The need patterns of divorced couples were compared with 
those of successfully married couples in a study by Carman, 

All participants in the study were administered the Edwards 




^fsilbert Becker, ” Complementary Needs H3 T>o thesis, 
Aut^ritarianism, Dominance, and Other Edwards Personal 
Pref^ence Schedule Scores*” Journal of Personalitv. 32 
No. 1:45-56, March, 1964. 




^^Philip McClellan Carman, Relationship of Individu al 

aim Hus band-Wi f e Patterns of Personalitv Characteristics to 
Stability , Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation. 

University of Washington, 1955. 
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Personal Preference Schedule. The two were controlled 

for age, length of time married, education, number of previous 
marriages, religious preferences, number of children, and t 3 rpe 
of occupation. 

Divorced men and women were found to have significantly 
higher scores (at the .01 level) on the variable Intraception 
than married men or women. The author felt this was under- 
standable since, 

. . .the tendency to analyze others' 
motives could be a real handicap to 
adjustment in marriage. Persons who 
tend to interpret the actions of 
others may be inclined to interpret 
the actions of their spouses in 
highly personalized ways.^° 

The divorced men had a significantly greater need (at 
the .05 level) for Succorance than manried men. Max^ied men 
exdiibited a greater need for Endurance than married women 
while divorced men manifested a considerably lower need for 
Endurance than divorced women. Married men achieved 
significantly lower need scores (at the .01 level) for 
Intraception than divorced men. Generally, the research did 
not ind5.cate that need patterns were highly related to marital 
stability. Married women tended to display those character- 
istics usually associated with their sexual role to a greater 
extent than divorced women. 



^Ibid. . p. 70. 
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Two researchers^^ addressed themselves to stucty’ing 
the Influence of managerial traits on group effectiveness. 

They were concerned with the fact that in some group 
situations 9 an effective outcome requires a coordinated and 
somewhat harmonious interaction; this is particularly true 
with regard to the managerial ftmctions of planning, 
integrating, and directing the activities of individual 
organization members. Of prime concern here were two traits 
1) supervisory ability and 2) the decision-making approach. 
The study was conducted by having different combinations of 
participants integrate their skills to operate two electric 
trains over the same track. The authors found that when one 
member of a given pair had a high rating with regard to 
supervisory ability or the decision-making approach, there 
was no guarantee that it would be a significantly more 
productive combination. 

It was when a member of a combination was uncontested 
with regard to supervisory ability or decision-making approach 
that the pair tended to be more productive. Another conclusion 
made is that organizations with a high degree of personnel 
stability will be more productive because their members will 
not have to continuo\isl 3 r learn new behavioral responses to 
accommodate new group mcmibers. 

Gross, working with members of the United States Air 

^^Edwin E. Ghiselli and Thomas M. Lodahl, "Patterns of 
Managerial Traits and Group Effectiveness," Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psvcholvogy . 57:61-66, 1958. 
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Force, sloidled s3nnbiosis and consensus as integrative factors 
in small grot^s.^^ A consensual group, as defined here, was 
one in which all the members exhibited similar characteristics. 
In a symbiotic group the member? display different character- 
istics. They asked the airmen to identify those people ^diose 
company they most preferred under a variety of different 
conditions. The evidence indicated that consensual groups 
were only moderately well integrated rather than highly or 
poorly integrated. 

Symbiotic groups tended to be composed 
of men of dissimilar or contrasting 
characteristics. This was found to be 
especially likely if the characteristics 
were related to adjustment to the job 
or to living or recreational conditions 
on the air site.^l 

Therefore, a single man would be friendly with a 

married man and his family, thereby providing him with a 

link to family life and home. 

The formation of consensual groups was 
especially likely when the characteristics 
were related to adjustment to the Air 
Force as a whole and to its group goals. 

A likely s 3 nnbiotic relationship would involve an airman 
with complaints about the Air Force who turned for help to 
another airman who had previously solved similar problems. 

In conclusion, the author stated that both consensus and 



50 

Edward Gross. ”S 3 nnbiosis and Consensus As Integrative 
Factors In Small Groups,” American Sociological Review, 21 
No .2: 174-179, April, 1956. 

Sllbid. 



^2ibid. 
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symblosxs may act as cohesive elements, but symbiosis seemed 
to be most effective as a binding agent. 

Another researcher advanced eind tested the following 
theory: 

. . .that different combinations of 
dominant and/or submissive individuals 
achieve more or less successfully 
according to the pair— combination as 
well as the conditions of assignment 
of dominant or submissive roles, and 
that it is possible to predict 
differential success among these 
permutations according to hypotheses 
derived from personality theory 

-In line with the hypothesis stated above, persons in a 
state of anxiety would be unable to function effectively under 
certain conditions. The inquiry involved students who had 
previously been rated with regard to the degree of dominance 
or submissiveness each manifested through behavior. The 
students were then paired, and each pair was requested to 
operate two mechanical trains over the same tracks 
simultaneously. Each train was operated by one member of the 
pair, and one train was always assigned the right of way on 
the tracks. Achievement records maintained during the 
experiment tend to validate the hypothesis on which the study 
was based. When a dominant individual and a submissive one 
worked together, and if the dominant person had the control- 
ling position (i.e., the right of way on the tracks), highest 



^%illiam T. Smelser, “Dominance As A Factor in Achieve- 
ment and Perception In Cooperative Problem-Solving Inter- 
actions,” pie Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology . 

62 No.3:535-54i, May, T^6Ti 




achievement was recorded. The least productive group was 
the sone combination with the ro’les reversed. 

Executive Professional Leadership . 'fhe concept of 
Executive Professional Leadership was formally defined by 
Gross as "the efforts of an executive of a professionally 
staffed organization to conform to a definition of his role 
that stresses his obligation to improve the qiiality of staff 
performance."^^ To measure EPL, Gross and his associates 
utilized twelve statements about principals behavior vdiich 
are descriptive of efforts to conform to an EPL definition 
of their roles (The statements are listed in Chapter III, 
page 62. It is important to note that all EPL scores are 
relative in nature; that is, a principal with an EPL score 
of "3" is relatively higher than a principal with a score 
of "2". The scores only have mpaning as they are seen in 
relation to one another. The answers given by the teachers 
to each question were assigned numerical values ranging fi^m 
one to six, and these values were averaged to obtain a 
single EPL score for each teacher. . 

The authors pointed out^^ that EPL is a resultant of 

^%eal Gross and Robert E. Herriott, Staff Leadership 
In Public Schools! ^ Sociological Inquiry . (New York: John 
{^ey.and Sons, Inc., 1965) , p. z4. 

^^All information regarding EPL and related teacher- 
administrative factors can be found in Chapter 7 of Gross 
and Harriott’s Staff Leadership In the Public Schools : A 
Sociological Inquiry . 
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administrative behavior, and that principals can make 
adjustments in their behavior if they felt that such changes 
would enhance their image in the teachers' eyes. 

In the initial hypothesis, the authors felt that those 
P^ij^cip&ls who asked their teachers for cooperation in making 
decisions pertaining to the schools would >iave higher EPL's 
than those who did not, since they were voluntarily relinquish** 

I 

mg part of their own authority. The teachers responded to 
foxir statements \diich represented, different areas of staff - 
involvement (The statements are listed in Chapter III, page 
64). When the scores derived from each of these statements 
were cross- tabula ted with the principal's EPL scores, they 
were all found to be significantly related (at the .001 level). 
The evidence was accepted as supporting the original premise. 

The hypothesis was then presented that when the 
relationship between teachers and principals was perceived 
(by the teachers) to be an egalitarian one, the principal's 
EPL scores would be higher than if this were not the case. 

Five statements were asked of teachers and the scores obtained 
were averaged to obtain an average index of the type of 
relationship existing between a principal and his teachers 
(The statements are listed in Chapter III, page 64). Again, 
these scores were cross -tabulated with principals' EPL scores 
and the evidence was supportive of the hypothesis at the two 
per cent. level. 

The assumption was made that teachers, because of their 
numerous contacts with children, need associations with 
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adults during which they can express themselves freely and 
feel th^ are being understood. This being the case 9 the 
theory was advanced that when principals met these needs, 
their EPL scores would be higher. Teachers* responses to 
six statements were averaged to obtain a measure of 
principals social support of teachers (The statements are 
listed in Chapter III page 66), and after cross -tabulation 
of these scores it was found that the hypothesis was 
supported by the data (at the ,001 level). 

Scores from six statements were averaged to obtain a 
Perceived Managerial Siapport of Teachers score (The state- 
ments are listed in Chapter III, page 65 ). It was anticipated 
that the greater the managerial support a principal offered 
his teachers, the greater his EPL score would be. When the 
results were cross-tabulated, they supported the hypothesis 

(at the .001 level). 

The last type of teacher-administrator relationship 
studied was Perceived Support of the Teachers* Authprity. The 
assumption was made that the greater the principal s support 
of his teachers in cases of teacher-pupil conflict, the 
greater his EPL score would be. Values derived from the state 
ments were averaged to obtain a single score, and these scores 
were then cross*^ tabula ted with the principals EPL scores, 

(The statements are listed in Chapter III, page 63 ).. Signifi- 
cant results (at the .001 level) were again found to support 

the hypothesis. 

EPL is, essentia^y, a measure of the extent to which 
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the principal displays those behavioral patterns ^rtiich 
teachers perceive as desirable for those in the principal’s 
role* 

56 

Doyle ” found that teachers* an^ administrators* 
definitions of the teacher's role were more similar than such 
delineations on the parts of school board members and parents* 
Special note was made of the fact that both teachers and 
administrators tended to view the teacher's role in terms of 
traditional orientations (although both may have had different 
reasons for defining it in a similar manner) The research 
reported indicates that teachers have relatively accurate 
perceptions of the expectations of administrators* Another 
finding^^ was that such factors as age, years of teaching, 
number of school systems in \diich the* teacher had taught, and 
the expected number of future years of teaching bore little 
relationship to the kinds of role expectations which an 
individiaal would prescribe, for members of roles other than 
his own. 

I * 

When the scope of the social system under consideration 
is enlarged, the terms in idiich it discussed became more 

■^^ouis Andrew Doyle,. A Study . of the ^pectations ,Which 
El^entary Teachers * School .Adminis trators. * Board Members 
and Parents Have of the Elementary Teachers ' Role * Unpublished 
Doctoral Dissertation, Michigan State University, 1956. 

^^ Ibid . . pp. 77-90. 

. p. 99. 

^^ ibld . . pp. 67-71. 
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general because fewer of the situational elements found in 

60 

smaller systems are conmon to the larger ones. As the 
size of the social system being analyzed decreases, it 
becomes possible to discuss minute elements such as 
specific behavioral patterns. 



^^Neal Gross, Ward S. Mason, and An<^ew W. McEarchem,. . . 
Explorations In Role Analysis : Studies of the Superintendency 
Role (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., T958), p. 36. 



CHAPTER III 



METHODOLOGY 



Intro due tion ♦ This chapter includes a complete statement 
of the methodology utilized in the stuefy', but begins with a 
description of the community, the teachers ^ubo took part in 
the stu^ , and the school system* An understanding of the 
nature of these elenents is necessary if the study is to be 
viewed within a con5>rehensive social setting, and it enables 
the reader to better perceive the kinds of relationships 
existing between and among the various segments of the system* 

The community *, The city from which the participants were 
drawn is in the western part of Michigan and will henceforth 
be referred to as Urban City* The population of the city is 
approximately 180,000, and it is much like other urban 
districts throughout the country \diich have downtown shopping 
areas, older, run -down housing which surrounds the downtown 
area and the industrial area, and new neighborhoods encircling 
the older ones* The newer residential areas are composed 
largely of middle and upper class, whites* 

An increasing percentage of Negroes also resides in the 
city* As in many other cities with similar characteristics, 
the vast majority of Negroes currently residing in the city 
live in the older areas surrounding the downtown shopping 
center and around the industrial areas* 

There are over twenty-five manufacturing plants in the 
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city which employ over three hundred fifty people each, and 
over eight hundred plants and factories currently operating* 

Within the city there are numerous cultural opportunities* 
Among them are two degree-granting colleges and a junior 
College* Extensions of the larger state universities are also 
to be found* A museum, library, and S3mipiiony orchestra are 
available* 

The participants * Every teacher whose professional 
responsibilities included teaching in a classroom setting at 
least fifty per cent of the time was approached and asked to 
participate in the study* Six hundred sixty- six elementary 
teachers and the principals of fifty-one elementary schools 
were initially approached* At the same time, four hundred 
seventy-six secondary teachers and eleven secondary principals 
were asked to cooperate* 

Of the sixty- three scliools in the system, only one 
elementary school was not involved in the study* This was 
due to the fact that a new* principal had assumed administrative 
responsibility for the school shortly before the study was 
begun, and tinder those conditions it would have be^n 
difficult, it not impossible, to obtain fair ratings of the 
teachers and the principal* 

Of the six htindred sixty-six elementary teachers 
approached, four hundred five completed the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule and the Teacher Section: The National 

Principalship Stu<^. (See Appendix B for samples of these 
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forms) • This constituted 64.41 percent of the elementary 
universe. Within the , elementary sample three hundred sixty- 
nine were female (91.11 per cent) and thirty-six were male 
(8.89 per cent). Virttially all the males in the elementary 

sample taught in the upper elemer»tary grades (i.e., grades 

• * « 

four, five and six). 

Forty-four elementary principals completed both the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule and the Administrative 
Preference Form, the two forms from which the principals* 
information was gathered (See Appendix B for sample of the 
Administrative Preference Form.). Within the san5>le of 
elementary principals thirty- three were female and eleven 
were male. 

Two hundred fifty- two (52.73 per cent) of the total 
fotir hundred seventy-six secondary teachers completed both 
the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule and the Teacher 
Section: The National Principalship Study. Of those who 

returned all the information one hundre(i thirty- three were 

I 

male and one hundred nineteen were female. 

9 

With regard to the seconda]^ principals, all eleven 
completed both forms given them. Ten of the secondary 
principals were male and one was female. 

Thus, six hundred fifty-seven (57.53 per cent) of the 
.possible eleven hundred forty-two teachers completed and 
returned all the materials given them. 

' I 

4 comparison of participants and non-participants 
Con^arative information regarding four characteristics of 
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those who did or did not return the requested data is 
presented at this time# The four factors are as follows: 

1) age, 2) years of teaching, 3) degrees attained, 

4) sex. 

To compare those who did and did not return the 
questionnaires, con 5 >arative information was obtained for 
twenty-five elementary teachers who did return the materials 
identical data were collected for twenty-five elementary 
teachers who did not return the materials. Similar data 
were gathered for nineteen secondary teachers who did 
return the information, and for twenty-eight secondary 
teachers who did not return the instruments, 

1, AGE - The elementary teachers who did return the 
completed instruments averaged 39,24 years old and those who 
did not return the data averaged 40,48 years old. In terms 
of average age the elCTientary teachers can be said to be 
quite similar (the difference being only 1,24 years). 

Table 1 A comparison of participants and non-participants 



with regard to age 



of 

Participants 



Average Age 



Average Age 
of 

,Non-.Participants . . 



Elementary 

Teachers 



39,24 



40,48 



Secondary 

Teachers 



39,58 



33,57 



o 



• Tk 
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The secondary teachers who returned the completed 
information averaged 39*58 years old and those who did not 
averaged 33.57 years old. Althotigh both groups were in the 
thirty to forty year old age bracket , those \dio chose to 
participate were older than the rest by 6.01 years. 

2. YEARS TEACHING - Elementary' teachers who di.d 
return the information averaged 8.60 years teaching in Urban 
City and 13.28 years total teaching, as opposed to an average 
of 8.20 years teaching in Urban City and 10.96 years total 
teaching for those who did not return the data. As can be 
determined by scanning the data presented in Table 2, those 
\^io participated in the study were quite similar to those 
who did not with regard to years of teaching in Urban City, 
the participating group having taught in the school system 
only .40 of a year longer than the non-participating group. 

Table 2 a coB^arison of participants and non-participants 
with regard to years of teaching. 



PARTICIPANTS NON-PARTICIPANTS 





Average 


Total 


Average 




Years 


Average 


Years 




Teaching 


Years 


Teaching 




in Urban 


of 


in Urbein 




-City 


Teaching 


- City . 


Elementary 








Teachers 


8.60 


13.28 


8.20 


Secondary 








Teachers 


7.73 


11.47 


8.60 



Total 

Average 

Years 

of 

Teaching 



10.96 

9.92 
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For total years of teachLrsg, the participating teachers had 
taught 2*32 years longer than those not participating. Even 
so, both groups averaged more than ten and less than fifteen 
years of teaching experience, and they were, on that basis, 
considered similar. 

Secondary teachers who returned the requested data 
averaged 7.73 years of teaching in the school system and a 
total of 11.47 years experience. Those who did not return 
the data averaged 9.92 years of teaching in Urban City and 
10.96 years of total teaching experience. 

Thus, as was true for the elementary teachers, the 
secondary teachers were very similar with regard to years of 
teaching in Urban City (the non-participants averaging .51 
years more experience), but a greater differential existed 
(the participants averaging 1.55 more years teaching 
experience) with regard to total years teaching. 

3. ACADEMIC DEGREES - The elementary teachers who did 
return the questionnaires were similar to those who did not 
with regard to level of education attained. In each group of 
elementary teach^ers only one teacher (fotir per .cent of each 
set) had only a certificate which permitted him to teach in 
the public schools. The participating teacher with a special 
certificate had ten years teaching experience and the non- 
participating teacher with the same certificate had twenty- 
six years experience. Twenty- two teachers (eighty-eight per 
cent) of the non-participants had Bachelor of Arts degrees as 
opposed to seventeen (sixty-eight per cent) of those who did 
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return the data. At the same time, only two of the non- 
participants (eight per cent) had Master of Arts degrees vdiile 

seven from the participating group (twenty-eight per cent) liad 
the advanced degree. 

The secondary teachers from the participating and non- 
participating groups were very similar with regard to degrees 
attained. Of those who returned the data, 73.68 per cent 
(fourteen teachers) had Bachelor of Arts degrees and 26.32 
per cent (five teachers) had Master of Arts degrees. Within 
the group of non-participants, 71.40 per cent (twenty teachers) 
had Bachelor of Arts degrees and 28.60 per cent (eight 
teachers) had Masters of Arts degrees. 

While more elementary non-participants had Bachelor of 
Arts degrees than the participating group, the former group 
had less teachers with Masters of Arts degrees. For both 
groups the trends were very similar 5 a very small percentage 
having only teacMng certificates, the bulk of both having 
Bachelor's degrees, and a smaller percentage of each group 
having Master's degrees. 

On a percentage basis, the secondary teachers in both 

groups were extremely similar regarding academic degrees 
attained. 

4. SEX - Elementary teachers in both groups were highly 
alike with regard to sex. The participating group was 
composed of eight per cent (two teachers) males and ninety- 
two per cent females (twenty-three teachers). The non- 
participants included four per cent males (one teacher) and 
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ninety-six per cent females (twenty-four teachers). 

For the secondary tochers, similar trends were 
apparent for both groups, but the percentages were not quite 
So similar. The non-participants were con 5 >rised of 71,40 
per cent (twenty teachers) males and 28,60 per cent (eight 
teachers) females, while the participants included 57,90 per 
cent (eleven teachers) males and 42, lO per cent (eight 
teachers ) f emales , 

Although the participating secondary group had a higher 
percentage of male teachers , the trend for both groups was 
toward a predominance of males. Both groups of elementary 
teachers were very much alike. 

With regard to the four factors by which those who 
participated in the study were compared with those who did 
not participate, both groups appeared to be quite similar, 
Slementary teachers from both groups were very much alike 
as far as age was concerned, but those secondary teachers 
who participated were 6,01 years older than those who did 
not. The average ages of all participants and non-partici- 
pants were between thirty- three and forty-one years old. 

Those teachers who were participants and those that were not 
were generally alike with regard to number of years teaching. 
The academic degrees attain£«d by elementary and secondary 
participants were proportionally quite similar to those who 
did not participate with one exception; a higher percentage 
of elementary participants had Master's degrees than was 
true for the non— participants , The groups were also very 
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similiur in terms of the number of males and females in- 
volved, again with one exception; within the group of 
secondary participants there was a higher percentage of 
females than in the non-participant group, but for both 
groups over fifty per cent of those involved were female. 

School size.. The size of the schools, in terms of 
number of teachers, varies considerably in Urban. City. With 
regard to the elementary school, size ranges from one which 
has three teachers and a teaching principal to another with 
twenty-fiye teachers and a full-time principal. 



Table 5 • Number and percentages of ®11 elementary schools 

^th given number of teachers* 



Number of 
Teachers 


Number of 
Schools 


PeTCentage 
of Schools 


Cumuilitiye 
Percentage 
of^-Schools. . 




14 


26,92 


26T92; 


10-14 


16 


30,77 


57,92 


15-19 


17 


32,69 


.90.38 


10-25 


“5 


• 9^62 


too.oo 


\c 


52 


100.00 





inyolVhd^ t^chin^, telf -^tlifee .or ioove^ were included in the 
aj^yi? cbu T^erefOrfe, all n^ speciiilists and 

a(li&i^l8trat6rs were excluded. 
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Urban Clby^ general , exhibits a trend toward the 

maintenance of small elementary iinits, each of which services 
the neighborhood surrounding ito 

Urban City has eleven secondary schools. One is 
con^rised of seventh and eighth grades in a building that 
houses a K-8 elementary school. Within this physical 
setting, the K«6 and 7-8 programs each have separate 
principals , 

There are five Junior high schools which include grades 
seven through nine. Each of these is physically separate 
from the elementary schools which act as their feeder schools. 

Also to be fotind are four secondary schools containing 
grades seven throtigh twelve. In each of these schools one 
principal serves as administrative head for the combined 
s^ondary school. 

There is one secondary school that houses only grades 
ten through twelve. Like the others , this school has a 
single principal who acts as administrative officer. 

Information collection . Initially, since information 
was to be gathered from both teachers and principals, stamped, 
pre-addressed envelopes with questionnaires enclosed were 
packaged for both groups. 

Three items were enclosed in the teachers* envelopes. 

The first was a coyer letter w^ch described the nature of 
the Study and asked the teachers to cooperate by con^leting . 
the enclosed instruments. (See Appendix A for copy of this 
letter.). The second item was the Edwards personal Preference 

o 
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Schedule, the instrument from which the personality patterns 
were derived. The third item was the Teacher Sections The 
National Principalship Study, from which the Executive 
Professional Leadership Score and the teacher-administrator 
relationship scores were derived. Con5>letlon of these 
instruments took the teachers between one and two hotirs. 

A cover Letter was also included in the principals* 
envelopes (See Appendix A for copy of this letter.). Al- 
though directed to the principals, it was similar in content 
to the letter given the teachers. As was true with the 
teachers' packets, an Edwards Personal preference Schedule 
was included in the pr^cipals * envelopes . The third item 
in the principals ' envelopes was the Administrative Preference 
Form, an instrument utilized to determine the qxiality of inter- 
personal relationships existing between principals and selected 
teachers on their staffs. It took the principals approxi- 
mately one hour and fifteen m^utes to conq>lete the materials* 

All of the envelopes were coded so that the individual 
returning (or not returning) the materials could be identified 
by name and by school. The envelopes were coded to facilitate 
follow-up if not returned. 

Arrangements were made with the principals of each 
school for the person conducting the study to meet with the 
entire teaching staff to explain the study and at the same 
time make a personal effort to elicit their aid in carrying 
out the project. During the meeting with teachers the 
following points were made: 
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1. The principals were also participating in the 
study and the cooperation of both principals 
and teachers was needed; 

2« The study was not xindertaken at the request of 
the school administration, but at the request 
of the researcher; 

3* No attempt would be made to evaluate the 
teaching ability of any individual; 

4o That the study was an attest to find out more 
about the relationship between teachers and 
principals, and to obtain a better understanding 
of soma factors influencing that relationship; 

5» Both teachers and principals who participated in 
the study were guaranteed anon}miity. Neither 
the individuals nor the sc^ols from which they 
came would be identifiable; 

6» An explanation of the coding system was volunteered 
so that all teachers knew how it was to operate o 

After this presentation, all questions raised by the 
teachers were answered. These meetings lasted from half an 
hour to an hour in length. In this manner a meeting was held 
in each of the sixty«twp schools involved in the study^ 

Individual meetings with each of the elementary principals 
also took place. These were conducted before the meetings 
with their staffs^ At this tims the study was explained to 
th^ and any questions raised were answered. 

All the envelopes given to teachers and principals were 
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And st^ampod so that j upon oos^Latlon^ thay 
could be returned directly pi the researcher through the 
United States mail without passing through the hands of any 
other member of the school system. 

There were two reasons that the "personal visitation" 
approach was utilized so extensively in this study; the 
first is that con^letion of all the materials involved a 
considerable amount of teachers* and principals* time; the 
second is that the nature of the study raised many fears 
on the parts of teachers and principals , 

Since these materials were to be completed during 
the individual's free time (meaning non-school time)» and 
because participation was purely voluntary, it was felt that 
the "personal** approach was necessary if an adequate number 
of returns was to be forthcoming. Had they been mailed to 
the p^ticipants with only a letter of explanation, it was 
anticipated that most would have merely discarded the 
materials after realizing the amount of time involved. 

As to the second point, in a variety of ways school 
systems in Michigan are passing through a transitiqnary state. 
Recently the state legislature passed a law establishing the 
machinery for teachers* organization-school board negotiations, 
and requiring the school systems to participate in such 
negotiations in good faith. As a result, in Urban City, as 
in other cities, there has been conflict among teachers* 
organizations seeking bargaining rights, and also between the 
organizations and the school board regarding the conditions 
under which the negotiations are to take place. Added to this 
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is the general distrust of administrators that teachers hold 
and which tends to increase with the size of the school system 
and the lengthening of lines of communicationo To initiate 
a study of teacher-administrator relationships in the midst 
of this atmosphere without having had the opportunity to 
thorougly discuss it with the participants would most 
certainly have resulted in a poor response. 

Since the secondary principals comprised a smaller group, 
there being only eleven of them, one meeting was held at 
which the study was discussed, questions were answered, and 
all the materials were completed by them at that time. 

Finally, one week after each school visitation, a letter 
was sent to every individual who had not returned the 
materials. This letter was intended as a reminder for those 
who intended to participate but who had forgotten to do so 
for any of a number of reasons. (See Appendix A for copy of 

this letter.). 

Nature of the ins truments . Three instn^ents were 
-utilized in this stucfy and each will be described briefly at 

this time. 

a) The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule —The 

information which follows is a digest of material taken from 
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the Manual for the Edwards personal preference Schedule 
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and idixch^ in general terms , presents a more complete picture 
of the instrument. The Manual contains a relatively complete 
bibliography of the research conducted with and on the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule, and those sources will not be 
reiterated here since many are referred to in Chapter II 
and others are not relevant to the present stucty*. Some, 
however, are relevant to the development and understanding 
of the instrument, but not directly to this study. 

The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule is a test which 
purports to measure the following fifteen personality 
variables: Achievement, Deference, Qrder, Exhibition, Autonomy, 

Affiliation, Intraception , Succorance, Dominance, Abasement, 
Nurturance, Change, Endurance, Heterosexuality, and Aggression. 
These variables were selected from a list of manifest needs 
developed by H. A» Murry and others . Abbreviated definitions 
of the fifteen needs are presented here. Complete definitions 
can be found in the test Manual. 

1. Actiievement - The need to do one's best 
and to be successful with tasks that 
require skill and effort. 

2. Deference - The need to follow the lead 
of others and to praise others. 

3. Order - The need to have things neat and 
organized; to like things orderly. 

4. Exhibition - The need to be the center 
of attention. 

5. Autonomy - The need to be independent 
in thought and action. 

6. Affiliation - The need to be with and 
do things with others. 
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7. Intraception - The need to be introspective 
with respect to the feelings and motives 

of oneself and others. 

8. Succorance - The need to have others 
provide encouragement and help. 

9o Dominance - The need to be a leader or a 
person who controls the course of events. 

10. Abasement - The need to feel personal 
guilt for the actions of oneself and 
others. 

11. Nurturance - The need to provide 
encoiiragement and assistance to others. 

12 o C3hange - The need to experiment and be 

involved in new and different activities. 

13 o Endurance - The need to work hard and 
keep at a task xintil it is completed. 

14. Heterosexuality - The need to be with 
and enjoy the company of members of the 
opposite s^o 

15. Aggression - The need to attack and 
criticize the thought and actions of 
others . 

The test construction was based on the premise that 
these are normal personality variables; that any pattern or 
/'cors derived from an individual's answers to the items on 
the test is a normal pattern or score, and that differences 
in scores between people can be accounted for by the fact 
that all people are different from one emother. 

The test offers the responder two choices (”A** or 
**B”) to each pair of questions, and it is an ipsitive test. 
Thus, when an answer is given to an item it represents a 
forced choice and the number of possible answers to some 
other variable is decreased. 
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Norms are Included in the Manual for two groups* The 
first is a group of college men and women* The second group 

is a general adult sample ^ also having separate norms for 
men and women* 

The test was designed in such a manner that the two 
choices in each item were matched for social desirability to 
prevent the respondent from selecting the more socially 
desirable answer even if it was not his true choice* 

The test yields individual scores for each of the 
variables, and the total set of scores, ^en considered 
together, is termed a "need profile” or "personality pattern,” 
b) The Teacher Sections The National Principalship 
Study— This instrument was originally designed for use in the 
National Principalship Study, a research project conceived 
of by Neal Grass in 1^58 and funded by the United States Office! 
of Education through its Cooperative Research Pragram in ^59, 

The instrument became the focal, point for a st^dy by 
Gross and Herriptt investigation that 
Grass defined the concept of EScecutive Professional Leadership 
(EPL^ and the associated teadier—administrator relationships 
^ich are also dealt with in this study* The teacher- 
admihistratpr relationships with which he dealt are: 

1) Perceived Support of Teachers* Authority, 

2) Perceived Level of Egalitarian Relationships , 

3) Perceived Level of Staff Involvement, 

. 4) Perceived M^agerial Support of Teachers , 

62 ' 
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5) Perceived Social Support of Teachers* 

Executive Professional Leadership is here defined as 
the extent to which the principals conform to the role \diich 
the teachers feel they ought to fulfill* It was derived by 
asking each teacher to evaluate his principal’s behavior 
with regard to twelve statements, and then assigning a 
numerical value to each answer* The more positive the answer 
given, the greater the ntsnerical value* On this basis the 
scores were assigned values ranging from one to six* The 
twelve ntsnerical values obtained for each teacher were 
averaged and the resulting score was called the Executive 
Professional Leadership Score (EPL)* 

The twelve statements are as follows; 

1* Gives teachers the feeling that their 
work is an "important** activity. 

2o Gets teachers to upgrade their performance 
standards in their classrooms* 

3. Gives teachers the feeling. that they 
can make significant contributions 
to improving the classroom performance 
of their students* 

4* Makes teachers' meetings a valtiable 
educational activity* 

5* Has constructive suggestions to offer 
teachers in dealing with their major 
problems * 

6* Takes a strong interest in my 
professional development* 

7* Treats teachers as professional 
workers * 

8* Considers "what is best for all the 
children" in his decision affecting 
educational programs* 
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9. Maxi^zes the different skills found 
in his faculty. 

10. Brings to the attention of teachers 
educational literature that is of 
value to them in their jobs^ 

11. Helps teachers to understand the 
sources of important problems they 
are facing. 

12. Displays a strong interest in 
fmproying the quality of the 
educational program. 

A factor which Gross' study indicated was closely related 
to EPL was the extent to which the teachers perceived their 
principals as being supportive of their authority. Each 
teacher rated his principal's behavior on four statements ^ 
and the scoring was similar to that used in computing EPL 
except that the range of numerical values was from one to 
^^ve. The responses to the following statements were utilized 
to obtain the Perceived Support of Teacher Authority Score. 

1. Support a teacher's discipline decision 
that the principal believes is grossly 
unfair to the child. 

2i Insist that students obey teachers' 
instructions first, and complain 
about them later. 

3. Side with the teacher when a student 
complains about the teacher's behavior, 
even if the student's complaint is 
legitimate. 

4. Back the teacher in any public contro- 
versy between teacher and student. 

Perceived Level of Egalitarian Relationships was a 
second factor which Gross found related to EPL. This score 
represents the extent to which each teacher thinks the 
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principal promotes an atmosphere of equality betueen himself 
and his teachers. Scores fpr each teacher were derived in 
the same manner as was done for £PL> again with the exception 
that the n'dnerical values ranged from one to five, ^e 
statements relating to this score are as follows: 

1. Encourage all teachers to call him 
by his first name, ^en the students 
are not present. 

2. Maice it a practice to have lunch 
frequently with the teachers in 
his school. 

3. r Is courage teachers from treating 
him as "one of the gang" at informal 
gatherings of teachers. 

4. Avoid first-name relationships with 
his teachers. 

5. Insist, tactfully, that teachers show 
due respect for his position as 
principal. 

A third related factor wac Perceived I^vel of Staff 
Involvement. This is viewed as the degree to ^ich the 
teachers perceive themselves as being involved in the 
decision-making processes of the school.. The scoring 
procedures were similar to those utilized for EPL except for 
the fact that the numerical range of assigned values was one 
to five. The statements from idxich this score was derived 
are presented here. 

1. Share with teachers the responsibility 
for determining the minimum level of 
satisfactory student performance of 
your school. 

2. Share with teachers the responsibility 
for evaltiating how good a job the school 
is doing. 
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3* Share with teachers the responsibili^ 
for determinins how teachers should be 
supervised. 

4. Share with teachers the responsibility 
for developing a policy for handling 
student discipline problems. 

Perceived Level of Hanagerial Support is the fourth 
type of relationship considered in this stud^. In essence, 
this factor represents the extent to \diich teachers see 
their principals as providing and facilitating adequate 
managerial services ^ich are necesseurily supportive of the 
teachers' position. As was true for EPL, the assigned 
range of numerical values for this score ranged from one to 
six. The six statements from \diich this score is derived 
can be found below. 

1. Procrastinates in his decision making. 

2. Displays inconsistency in his decisions. 

3. Has the relevant facts before making 
important decisions. 

4. Requires teachers to engage in 
unnecessary paper work. 

5. Makes a teacher's life difficult because 
of his administrative ineptitude. 

6. Rtins meetings and conferences in a 
disorganized fashion. 

The last of the teacher-administrator relationships 
considered is the Perceived Level of Social Support; the 
degree to which the teachers perceive their principals as 
being individuals \dio understand and support their positions. 
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The assisn^ numerical values for the statements listed 
below range from one to siXo 

!• Puts you at ease \dien you 
talk with himo 

2« Rubs people the wrong vay<> 

3o Develops a real interest in 
your welfare. 

4o Makes those who work with him 
feel inferior to him. 

5o Displays integrity in his 
behavior. 

In general, the questionnaire seeks two kinds of 
information about the many facets of the school setting in 
which the teacher works. Answers are sought to questions 
about the school principal, the atmosphere of the school, 
and the teachers and students in the school. The rest of 
the questionnaire is devoted to gathering information about 
the respondent. 

c) The Administrative Preference Form— This is a 
one page form on \diich each principal was asked to list the 
quarter of his staff with ^om he would most like to deal and 
the quarter of his staff with \diom he would least like to 
deal in school-r elated situations involving various inter- 
personal relationships. 

Conversion of the hypotheses . In order to test the 
h3rpotheses presented earlier the Null Hypothesis was adopted, 
enabling the investigator to detect differences throtigh the 
search for similarities. 
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As a result of the conversion the hypotheses were 
stated as follows: 

1. No differences will be observed in the need 
patterns of teachers and administrators as 
measured by the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule. 

»t = Np • 

In the above equation, Ht equals the needs of 
teachers and Np represents the needs of principals. 

2. No differences will be observed between male 
and female need patterns, 

% = Nf . 

Here, represents the needs of male& and Rf 
represents the needs of females, 

3. Teachers ^dio e:q>ress affinity for their 
principals will have need patterns that are 
no different from those of their principals, 
and teachers \dio express disliking for their 
principals will have need patterns that are 
no different from their principals. 

This similarity will hold true with regard to both 
intensity and kind of needs. Similarity of need patterns 
with respect to intensity of needs is expressed in the 
equation which follows. 

Nt = Np 

when Nt equals the intensity of need patterns manifested by 
those teachers \dio express affinity for their principals and 
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by those teachers express disliking for their principals 
Rp represents the intensity of the need patterns manifested 
by the principals who were the objects of those attitudinal 
eagres sionse 

Similarity of needs with respect to kind is represented 
as follows* 

Ntx ~ Npx> ~ ^py> ~ ^pz» 
when Ntx» ^tz» * • •represent the various needs of 

teaches who like their principals ) and also the various needs 
of teachers who dislike their principals; and when Npx» ^py» 

g , 

Npz» « • • represent the same needs of those prltieipelg who 
are liked and disliked* 

4* Principals \dio express a preference to work with 
certain teachers will have need patterns no 
different from the need patterns of those 
teachers 9 and principals who e3q>ress an aversion 
to work with certain teachers will also have 
need patterns no different from the need patterns 
of those teachers* 

This similarity will hold true with regard to both 
intensity and kind of needs* Similarity of need patterns 
with respect to intensity of needs is expressed in the 
equation which follows* 

Np = Nt 

jAien Np eqtials the intensity of the need patterns manifested 
by those principals ^o express a preference or aversion 
to work with certain teachers; Nt represents the intensity 
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of the need patterns isanifested hy the teachers who were 
the objects of those attitudinal expressions. 

Similarity of needs with respect to kind is represented 
as follows. 

Npx ~ Ntxj Npy ~ Nty» Npz ~ • • • • 

\dien ^py» ^pz’ • • » .represent the variotis needs of 

principals who prefer to work with certain teachers » and 
also the various needs of principals who express aversion 
to work with certain teachers; and \dien N|:x’ ^ty» • • • • 

represent the same needs of those teachers toward whom 
preference and aversion are expressed. 

5. No direct relationship will exist between 
the Executive Professional Leadership score 
and the teacher-administrator relationship 
scores which are considered concommitants of 
EPL (i.e.. Perceived Support of Teacher 
Authority, Perceived Level of Egalitarian 
Relationships, Perceived Managerial Support 
of Teachers, Perceived Social Support of 
Teachers, Perceived Staff Involvement.) 

EPL ^/TARf 

when EPL equals the Executive Professional Leadership Score 
and TARf represents the teacher-administrator relationship 
scores. 

Treatment of the data . The first and second hypotheses. 
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\diich soiight to determine existins differences in personalia 
traits between males and feoiales, and also between teachers 
and administrators were examined by applying t-tests to find 
the extent of the differences between means for each of the 
fifteen variables in the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. 
Two-tailed tests of significance were used since no hypothesis 
regarding direction of need had been posited. 

In addition to investigating the gross differences 
between the larger grot:^s, further information was sought 
regarding the smaller elements which comprise these groups. 

The relationships between male and female elementary teachers 9 
male and female secondary teachers 9 male elementary and male 
secondary teachers 9 female elementary and female secondary 
teachers 9 male elementary principals and female elementary 
principals 9 and male elementary and male secondary principals 
were investigated. 

ib^otheses 3 and 4 were tested in two separate and 
distinct ways. By testing these h^^potheses it was anticipated 
that the Complementary-Needs Ib^po thesis 9 as applied to teacher- 
principal relationships 9 could be substantiated. 

In dealing with Hypothesis 3 , the differing levels of 
intensity of needs were investigated throiagh the use of 
deviation scores. The data cards for the teachers who ex- 
pressed affinity for their principals and those who expressed 
disliking toward their principals were separated from the 
rest; then a deviation score was derived for each teacher on 
each of the fifteen variables. The deviation score represented 
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the difference between that teacher's score on the given 
variable and the score obtained by his principal for that 
same need without regard to sign. For each of the fifteen 
needs the deviation scores of all the preferred teachers were 
totalled and a mean deviation score was derived. For the 
Complementary-Needs Hypothesis to be proven valid, the mean 
deviation score of each need for the teachers who expressed 
affinity for their principals should be significantly greater 
(representing further distance) than the mean deviation score 
of the teachers who expressed disliking toward their principals. 

Althovigh the data obtained from the study of the inter- 
action of individual needs was deemed important, acceptance 
of the total Hypothesis requires substantiation on more than 
single need profiles. It was decided that the Hypothesis 

4 

vbuld be considered valid with respect to intensity if 
significant differences in the predicted direction were found 
for eleven or more variables; that the evidence would be 
regarded as inconclusive if only six to ten significant 
differences in the predicted direction were found; and that 
the occurrence of less than six significant differences would 
result in rejection of the hypothesis. 

For Hypothesis 4, the same procedure was followed, but 
the two categories for which deviation scores were derived 
were the teachers with whom the principals most preferred to 
work and those with whom they least preferred to work. These 
categories took the place of those teachers who expressed 
affinity for their principals and those who expressed disliking 
for their principals. 
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To investigate the validity of the Conq>lementary-Needs 
Hypothesis as it relates to kinds of needs » a somewhat 
different procedxire was followedo The following describes 
the procedure for H 3 T>o thesis 3o 

Fifty-five principals completed the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule o From this group the twenty who obtained 
the highest scores on each of ten variables and the twenty 
who obtained the lowest scores on each of the same ten 
variables were separated o The variables were Deference, 
Dominance, Aggression, Order, CJhange, Autonomy, Affiliation, 
Succorance, Ntarturance, and Abasements 

Using these ten variables, twelve pairs of needs were 
listed, the two needs in each pair having been judged 
coiiq>lementary to each others The paired needs were as follows 
Deference-Dominance, Dominance-Deference, Deference-AgS^®ssion, 
Aggression-Deference, Order-Change, Change-Order, Autonomy- 
Affiliation, Affiliation-Autonomy, Succorance-Nurtiirance , 
Nurturance-Succorance , Abasement-Aggression, Aggression- 
Abasement o 

From each of the forty schools involved in the analysis 
of paired needs (the same schools from which the twenty high 
and twenty low principals for that need were derived) the 
data-cards for those teachers who expressed affinity toward 
their principals and those who expressed disliking toward 
their principals were selected o 

For the twenty principals rated high on a given need 
it was assianed that those teachers who expressed affinity 
for them would have a complementary score on the paired need* 
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A "high” teachers score was one above the mean for all the 
teachers on that variable and a "low" score was one which 
fell below the mean for all the teachers on that variable* 

A Chi Square analysis was applied to the data for each 
paired need combination to determine if the scores fell in 
the predicted direction more often than might be expected 
by chance* This same procedure was used for the twenty 
principals rated low for a given need* It was assumed that 
the teachers who expressed affinity toward their principals 
would generally have scores on the paired need which were 

complementary to those of the principals* 

In llypothesis 3 there were two Chi Square analyses 
for each paired need combination; one for the twenty 
principals rated high on a givOT need and one for the twenty 

principals rated low on a given need* 

Significant differences oh nine or more of the Chi Square 
analyses would be accepted as evidence validating the original 
premise* Less than four differences would be accepted as 
evidence that the hypothesis is not valid* Should the ntimber 
of significant differences fall from five to eight (inclusive) 
it would be accepted as inconclusive evidence requiring 
fiarther investigation* 

For Hypothesis 4, the procedure for investigating the 
Complementary-Needs Hypothesis with regard to kinds of needs 
was the same except that the preferred and least preferred 
teacher categories took the place of the categories representing 
those teachers who expressed affinity toward their 



principals and those teachers who expressed dislike of their 
principals • 

Hjrpbthesis 5 was tested through the use of multiple 
correlation. Initially, EPL was held constant and the 
correlation dealt with the relationship of the five related 
teacher-administrator relationship factors to the EPL score. 
Then, those factors which contributed least to the multiple 
correlation were partialed out, facilitating understanding 
of the degree of influence each factor brought to bear on 

the EPL score. 

Finally, the relationship between need patterns and a 
number of variables for which no hypotheses had been posited 
were investigated. These factors are as follows? 1) years 
of teaching, 2) age, 3) type of community background, 

4) type of secondary education, 5) type of college attended 

6) whether they were full or part-time undergraduate students 

* t 

7 ) the extent to ^lich each financed his own education, 8) 
degrees earned, 9) marital status, 10) whether or not the 
teaching profession was their first occupational choice, 11) 
teaching level 12) subject taught (for secondary teachers 

only) . 



CHAPTER IV 



ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

Introduction . To facilitate the analysis of the data 
presented in this chapter, the h 3 T>o theses dealt with are 
those developed in Chapter III based on the Null H^othesis. 
When t“tests were utilized, a two-tailed test of significance 
was applied to the data since none of the original hypotheses 
predicted direction of need scores. 

The need patterns of teachers and principals . Only one 

study reviewed in Chapter II included a comparison of 

principals * and teachers * mean scores obtained from the 
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Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. In that study the 

data indicated that significant differences between the mean 

scores of the two groups did exist. It was, therefore, logical 

to once again inspect the scores of the two groups in order 

to determine whether or not the differences found in the 

earlier study were a product of a particular situation or 

an aspect of a more generalized case. 

HYPOTHESIS 1 (Null Expression) 

No difference will be observed between the need 
patterns of teachers and administrators as 
measured , by the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule. 

Nt = Np 

when Nt equals the needs of teachers and Np represents the 
^^Kemp, loc . cit . 
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needs of principals « 

In Table 6 can be found the means for all fifteen needs 
of teachers and principals. Male and female principals from 
the elementary and secondary levels were grouped together as 
were male and female teachers from all levels of teaching. 

For thirteen of the fifteen variables there were no observed 
significant differences, but for variables Deference and 
Autonomy statistically significant differences were found 
(at the o05 and .002 levels respectively). Principals, as a 
tctal group, were thus found to have significantly greater 
need for Deference and less for Autonoxrgr than the teachers. 

A significant difference also appeared with regard, to 
the mean Consistency scores, a measure of the extent to which 
the respondents answered the itmns regarding each of ^e 
variables in a consistent manner. In this case the principals • 
mean spore was highiur than the teachers* mean score. When 
compared to the norms set forth by Edwards, the mean 
Consistency scores derived from the respondents in this stu^ 
were extremely low. Edwards points out that, by ^ancc alone, 
the consistency score should be at least 7.5; that the chances 
of obtaining a score of 11 or more would .not occur by chance 
more than six times in a hundred. It should be noted at ^s 
time that there are numerous reasons for believing that the 
scores derived from the participants represent an accurate 
picture of their needs even though the Consistency score is 



o 



^^Edwards, op . cit. , pp« 15-16. 
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Table 6 A comparison of means and standard deviations on 
the EPPS variables for principals (N=55) and 
teachers (N='657) in Urban City. 



~ .Variable 


Principals 


Teachers 


Standard Deviations 

Principals Teachers P 


Achievement 


13.29 


14.31 


4.91 


4.20 


NS 


Deference 


15.21 


14.14 


3.28 


4.20 


.05 


Order 


13,49 


12.83 


4,42 


4.97 


NS 


Exhibition 


13,32 


13,63 


4,05 


3.90 


.NS 


Autonomy 


11.21 


12.76 


3.48 


4.01 


.002 


Affiliation 


15.85 


16.19 


3.78 


4.32 


NS 


Intraception 


17.25 


16.82 


4.82 


4.58 


NS 


Succorance 


12.61 


11.48 


4.33 


4.55 


NS 


Dominance 


14.41 


13.45 


4.52 


5.20 


NS 


Abasement 


13.92 


13.91 


4.89 


5.02 


NS 


Nurturance 


15.96 


15.45 


4.67 


4.63 


NS 


Change 


25.72 


16.57 


4.86 


4.51 


NS 


Endurance 


14.63 


14.69 


3.99 


5.01 


NS 


Heterosexuality 12.01 


12.68 


6.43 


6.06 


NS 


Aggression 


11.00 


11.00 


4.37 


4.28 


NS 


Consistency 


6.98 


6.39 


2.05 


1.77 


.05 



a .05 = 1.960 b .02 = 2.326 c .01 = 2.576 d .002 * 3.090 
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lower than might have been anticipated* The reasons are as 
follows: 1) for both principals and teachers, participation 

in the stud^ was voluntary; 2) a personal meeting was held 
with teachers and principals to explain the procedures and 
objectives of the study, and to answer their questions; 

3) all participants in the study were guaranteed anonymi^; 

4) participants utilized their own time to complete the 
instruments; and 5} teachers were asked to return the 
materials uncompleted if they did not wish to take part in 
the stuc^* 

Another reason for believing that the participants* 
responses were accurate reflections of their needs is found 
in the standard deviations obtained for the Consistency 
scores. The standard deviations for both grottps were 
relatively small, indicating that a tremendous proportion of 
the participants obtained similar scores, all of which were 
grouped around the mean* The principals* standard deviation 
for the Consistency score (2.05) was slightly larger than 
the one obtained from the total Consistency score of Edwards* 
College Sample (1*84) and the standard deviation obtained 
from the teachers* Consistency score (1.77) was smaller than 
any found in Edwards* College Sample or his General Adult 
San?>le.^^ 

When the raw scores of teachers and principals were 
compared with the total mean scores derived by Edwards for 

^%dwards, oj>* cit * * p* 10* 
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his College San^le, a number of differences were apparent* 

The mean scores of teachers and principals on the variable 
Deference were considerably higher than that obtained by the 
College Sample* Educators also appeared to have greater need 
for Order and Endurance* On the other hand» the normative 
sample evidently had a greater need than educators for 
Autonomy, Dominance, and Heterosexuality* No marked differ- 
ences were appar^t with regard to the variables Achievement, 
Exhibition, Affiliation, Intracepticn, Succorance, Abasement, 
Ntirturance, Change, and Aggression* 

Kemp^^ administered the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule to teachers and administrators, and obtained mean 
scores on the fifteen variables for both groups* There was 
no indication in his study as to whether or not the two 
groups contained both males and females, but they were all 
apparently from secondary schools* When his principal 
sample was compared to the principals involved in this study, 
Kent's sample seemed to have considerably higher raw scores 
on the variables Achievement, Dominance, and Endurance; they 
had considerably lower mean scores for Exhibition, Succoreuice, 
Abasement, Ntarturance, and Change; little difference appeared 
with regard to Deference, Order, Autonomy, Affiliation, 
Intraception , Heterosexuality, and Aggression* 

The teachers in Kemp's sample, when compared with those 

^^Edwards, o£* cit * , p. 10* 

^^Kemp, loc* cit * 
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^iho participated in this stud^, had relatively hi^er mean 
raw scores with regard to the variables Order, D ominanc e, 
and Rurturance^ considerably lower mean scores on the 
variables Exhibition, Affiliation, Change, and Aggression; 
and generally similar mean scores for Achievement, Endurance, 
and Heterosexuality* 

On the basis of the evidence gathered in this studjr with 
regard to the needs of teadiers and principals, the Null 
Hypothesis could not be -rejected for thirteen of the fifteen 
variables on which the two groups were compared* Significant 
differences were found for only two* This indicates that the 
need patterns of the two groups were very similar* 

To further clarify the situation regarding the need 
patterns of teachers and administrators in general, data 
conparing the need patt^nis of male elementary and secondary 
principals, elem^tary and secondary teachers, male elementary 
and male secondary teachers, and female elementary and female 
secondary teachers were analyzed* 

There are as many arguments for the proposition .that 
the position of elementary principal is different from that 
of a secondary principal as there are for the diametrically 
opposite position* If such a divergence in role is existent, 
there is also a possibility that the different positions 
require different kinds of people* It is interesting to note 
that the data in Table 7 indicated no significant differences 
^diatsoever between the need pattern^ of male elementary 
principals and male secondary principals o For all fifteen 
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variables the mean scores were relatively similar. Had the 
samples been larger some of the differences might have been 
significant, but the small number of male elementary 
principals, cot^led with the small number of secondary 

schools, precluded any such increase in the size of the 
groups , 

There was little evidence in terms of need pattern 
differentials to indicate that the needs of elementary and 
secondary principals were different. Female elementary 
principals were not compared with female secondary principals 

was only one individual in the latter category 
and the resulting means and statistics would be of no value. 

Since, in a number of ways, the tasks required of 
secondary teachers are different from those demanded of 
elementary teachers, the differences in need patterns of the 
two groxq>s were investigated. A comparison of elementary 
and secondary teacher's mean scores on the fifteen variables 
obtained from the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule in- 
dicated that numerous differences in needs existed between 
the two groups. The data in Table 8 clearly denote the 
extent of these differences. On twelve of the fifteen 
variables significant differences appeared between the two 
8^^^ps . The mean scores of secondary teachers were 
significantly higher than those of elementary teachers on 
the variables Achievement, Autonomy, Dominance, Aggression 
(all at the .002 level), and Heterosexuality (at the .01 
level); at the same time, the secondary teachers had 
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Table 7 A coiq>ari8on of means attained on the EPPS 

variables by male elementary principals (N^lp 
and male secondary principals (N^IO) in Urban 
Clty^ 



Variable 


Male 

Elementary 

Principals 


Male 

Secondary 

Principals 


Wt" 


P 


Achievement 


16.50 


13.80 


1.422 


NS 


Deference 


15.20 


15.10 


0.057 


NS 


Order 


13.40 


14.40 


-0.500 




Sizhiblcion 


13.80 


14.70 


-0.496 


NS 


Autonomy 


11.50 


11.80 


-0.204 


NS 


Affiliation 


15.50 


13.60 


1.008 


NS 


Intraception 


19.60 


15.40 


1.965 


NS 


Succorance 


9.80 


10.80 


-0.511 


NS 


Dominance 


14.20 


16.50 


-1.041 


NS 


Abasement 


12.90 


12.30 


0.245 


NS 


Nurturance 


15.70 


14.60 


0.491 


NS 


Change 


14.60 


14.60 


0.000 


NS 


Endtirance 


14.10 


12.60 


0.846 


NS 


Hetero sescuali ty 


13.40 


16.40 


-1.138 


NS 


Aggression 


9.80 


13.40 


-1 .947 


NS 



a .05 = 2.093 
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Table 8 A con^arison of meems attained on the EPPS 

variables by elementary teachers (N*405) and 
secondary teachers (N=252) in Urban City. 



Variable 


Elementary 

Teachers 


Secondary 

Teachers 




P 


Achievement 


.. 13.57 


15.50 


-5.905 


.002 


Deference 


14.50 


13.56 


2.828 


.01 


Order 


13.13 


12.34 


1.966 


.05 


Exhibition 


13.49 


13.86 


-1.180 


NS 


Autonomy 


12.37 


13.39 


-3.170 


.002 


Affiliation 


17.09 


14.75 


6.784 


.002 


Intraception 


17.19 


16.24 


2.543 


.002 


Succorance 


11.96 


10.71 


3.363 


.002 


Dominance 


12.25 


15.37 


-7.963 


.002 


Abasement 


14.42 


13.09 


3.356 


.002 


Nurtur^mce 


16.11 


14.39 


4.666 


,002 


Change 


16.75 


16.27 


1.317 


NS 


Endurance 


14.62 


14.80 , 


-0.439 


NS 


Hetero sexuality 


12.18 


13.48 


-2.698 


.01 


Aggression 


10.28 


12.14 


-5.483 


.002 


a .05 = 1.960 b 


.02 = 2.326 


c .01 = 2.576 


d .002 


= 3.090 
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significantly lower need scores than the elementary teachers 
for variables Deference (at the ,01 level). Order (at the 
•05 level). Affiliation, Intraception, Succorance, Abasement, 
and Nurturance (all at the .002 level). With regard to the 
variables Exhibition, Change, and Endurance there' were no 
significant differences. 

On the basis of the data presented, it can be concluded 
that evidence exists in support of the premise that the need 
patterns of elementary and secondary teachers are different. 

Since in Table 8 it was shown that substantial differences 
existed when the need patterns of elementary and secondary 
teachers were con^ared, it was logical to assume that, ^en 
male elementary teachers were conq>ared with male secondary 
teachers, there would continue to be sizable differences 
between the mean scores of the two groups. 

The data in Table 9 indicate that, of the fifteen 
variables involved, a significant difference was found only 
for the variable Intraception on \diich male elementary 
teadtiers recorded a higher mean score (significant at the 
.05 level) than male secondary teachers. With regard to 
thirteen of the remaining variables male teachers from both 
groups were highly similar. For the variable Endurance the 
male secondary teachers obtained a raw score 1.66 points 
higher than that of mala elementary teachers, but the 
differential was not statistically significant. 

Contrary to expectations based on the total elementary 
teachers** secondary teachers comparison, very little 
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Table 9 A comparitson of means attained on the EPPS 

variables by male elementary teachers (N=36) 
and male secondary teachers (N=133) in 
Urban City, 



Variable 


Male 

Elementary 

Teachers 


Male 

Secondary 

Teachers 


»»t” 


P 


Achievement 


16.19 


15.73 


0.532 


NS 


Deference 


13.47 


13.67 


-0.265 


NS 


Order 


11.91 


12.46 


-0.605 


NS 


Exhibition 


14.72 


13.81 


1.027 


NS 


Autonomy 


13.94 


14.15 


-0.322 


NS 


Affiliation 


14.58 


13.97 


0.714 


NS 


Intraception 


17.36 


15.47 


2.208 


.05 


Succorance 


9.88 


9.91 


-0.036 


NS 


Dominance 


16.77 


16.64 


0.138 


NS 


Abasement 


12.91 


12.35 


0.545 


NS 


Nurturance 


13.44 


13.87 


-0.475 


NS 


Change 


15.75 


15.63 


0.165 


NS 


Endurance 


13.88 


15.54 


-1.792 


NS 


Heterosexuality 


13.36 


13.67 


-0,317 


NS 


Aggression 


11.77 


13.03 


-1.519 


NS 



a ,05 = 1.960 b .02 = 2.326 



o 

ERIC 
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differential existed between need patterns of male 
elementary and secondary teachers* 

In Table 10 data relative to the needs of female 
elementary teachers and female secondary teachers are 
presented* It is clearly observable that ntmerous 
statistical differences existed between the two groups* 

Such differences were evident for seven of the fifteen 
variables * 

Female secondary teachers exhibited significantly 
greater mean scores for the variables Achi.evement , 
Affiliation, Dominance (all at the *002 level), and 
Aggression (at the *02 level); female elementary teachers 
had higher mean need scores on the variables Deference 
and Nurttirance (at the *01 level), and Order (at the *05 
level)* Ko significant differences were found for the 
variables Exhibition, Autonony, Intraception, Succorance, 
Abasement, Ch^mge, Endurance, and Heterosexuality* 

The con^arison of need patterns of female elementary 
and secondary teachers yielded results more in line with 
expectations* Numerous differences were found supporting 
the proposition that the two groups have differing need 
patterns * 

Garrison and Scott^® found that prospective female 
secondary teachers (college students) had significantly 

^^Karl C* Garrison and Mary Hughie Scott, ”A 
Comparison of the Personal Needs of College Students 
Preparing to Teach In Different Teaching Areas,” Educational 
and Psychological Measurement * 2V, No*4s955-964, 196I*~ 
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Table 10 A comparison of means attained on the EPPS 

variables by female elementary teachers (N~369) 
and female secondary teachers (N=119) in Urban 
City. 



Variable 


Female 
Elementary 
Teachers . 


Female 

Secondary 

Teachers 


•*t*! - 


- P 


Achievement 


13,31 


15.23 


-4.461 


.002 


Deference 


14.60 


13.44 


2.611 


.01 


Order 


13.25 


12.20 


1.993 


.05 


Exhibition 


13.37 


13.90 


-1.272 


NS 


Autonomy 


12.21 


12.53 


-0.753 


NS 


Affiliation 


17.33 


15.62 


3.571 


.002 


Intraception 


17.17 


17.10 


0.138 


NS 


Succorance 


12.16 


11.60 


1.148 


NS 


Dominance 


11.81 


13.95 


-4.376 


.002 


Abasement 


14.57 


13.91 


1.231 


NS 


Nurturance 


16.37 


14.97 


2.747 


.01 


Change 


16.85 


17.00 


-0.312 


NS 


Endurance 


14.69 


13.98 


1.271 


NS 


Hetero sexuality 


12.06 


13.26 


-1.853 


NS 


Aggression 


10.14 


11.15 


-2.342 


.02 


a .05 = 1.960 


b .02 = 2.326 


c .01 = 2 


.576 d .002 


= 3.090 
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higher mean scores on the variable Achievement than 
prospective female elementary teachers « This is in line 
with the data gathered in this study o Since their analyses 
of the data followed very different procedures than those 
utilized in this study, this in the only comparison that 
can be made at this time^ 

In retrospect, it was found that a comparison of mean 
scores attained on the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
by all principals and all teachers yielded very few 
significant differences » But, as these larger groups were 
broken down into smaller and more homogeneous groi:^s, 
numerous differences were apparent o Male elementary 
principals • personality patterns were very similar to those 
of the male secondary principals, but numerous highly 
significant differences appeared when el«nentary teachers 
(as a group) were conq>ared with secondary teachers. 
Indications were that many of these differences were 
attributable to the differing need patterns of female 
elementary and female secondary teachers; male el^entary 
and secondary teachers tended to be quite similar in terms 
of personality patterns. 

Male* fe male differences with regard to need patterns . 
Numerous studies conducted with the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule have demonstrated that significant 
^^fferences between the mean scores obtained by males and 
females occur consistently. Because male-female differences, 
as measured by the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, are 
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^tremely cosmon, the decision to investigate the male- 
female differences in need patterns of educators was a 
logical step. 

HYPOTHESIS 2 (Null Expression) 

No differences will be observed between 
* the need patterns of males and females 

as meastired by the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule. 

= Nf 

^en Nm represents the need patterns of males and Nf 
represents the need patterns of females. 

A comparison of mean need scores achieved by male and 
female elementary principals is presented in Table 11. 
Significant differences were fotind for only two of the 
fifteen variables measured by the instrument. Male elementary 
principals were found to have a greater need for Achievement 
(significant at the .05 level) and female elementary teachers 
manifested a significantly greater need for Succorance (at 
the .002 level). On the basis of the data presented it can 
be stated that the Null Hypothesis can not be rejected for 
thirteen of the need variables. 

Quxte different results were obtained by Edwards for 
both the College Saii^le and the General Adult Sample. Within 
the College Semple men had significantly larger scores than 
women (all at the .01 level) for the variables Achievement , 
AutononQT, Dominance 9 Het^o sexuality ^ and Aggression. Women 
from the same samples had significantly higher means (all at 
the .01 level) for variables Deference, Affiliation, 

'^^Edwards, op . cit . . p. 10. 



Table 11 A eoii5)arison of means attained on the EPPS 

variables by male elementary principals (N*ll) 
and female elementary principals (N*33) in 
Urban Cityo 



Variable 


Male 

Elementary 
Principals . 


Female 

Elementary 

Principals 


-!!tn 


P , 


Achievement 


16.50 


12o25 


2.344 


.05 


Deference 


15.20 


15o58 


-0.244 


NQ 


Order 


13.40 


13<,58 


-0.104 


NS 


Exhibition 


13.80 


12.16 


1.222 


NS 


Autonomy 


11,50 


11.03 


0.379 


NS 


Affiliation 


15,50 


16.87 


-0,810 


NS 


Intraception 


19,60 


17o22 


1,578 


NS 


Succorance 


9.80 


13.87 


-2.431 


.02 


Dominance 


14,20 


13.74 


0.262 


NS 


Abasement 


12.90 


15.12 


-1,311 


NS 


Nurtinrance 


15,70 


16.74 


-0,536 


NS 


Change 


14,60 


16.19 


-1,263 


NS 


Endurance 


14,10 


15.54 


-1.005 


NS 


Hetero sexuality 


13,40 


9.93 


1,710 


NS 


Aggression 


9,80 


10.06 


-0.178 


NS 


a .05 = 2.021 


b .02 = 2.423 


c .01 * 2. 


704 
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Intraceptioziy Succorance, Abasement, Nurturance, and Chanse. 

The Urban City male principals had higher scores than 
the female principals for all the variables, except Aggression, 
in idixch the male College Sample was significantly higher 
the fe m ale College Sample, but only one of these differences 
was significant a 

The women teachers in Urban City had higher mean scores 
than the males (except for Intraception) on the same variables 
for which the women in the College Sample had significantly 
higher scores than the men. Again, as was true for the male 
teachers, only on of the differences was significant. 

When the need patterns of male and female elementary 
teachers were compared, a number of significant differences 
appeared. As can be seen in Table 12, male teachers had 
significantly higher needs than female teachers for the 
variables Achievement (at the .002 level). Autonomy (at the 
.01 level). Dominance (at the .002 level), and Aggression 
(at the .05 level) • The female teachers had significantly 
higher mean scores on the variables Affiliation and 

Nurturance (at the .002 level), and Succorance (at the .01 
level) • 

In general, the relationships between the mean scores 
of the male and female teachers were similar to those 
manifested by males and females in the College Sample, but 
not as many significant differences appeared. 

Cuba and Jackson, in their study of the need patterns 

^^Guba and Jackson, loc . cit. 
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Table 12 A contparison of means attained on the EPPS 

variables by male elementary teachers (|P36) 
and female elementary teachers (N^369^ in 
Urban City* 



Variable 


Male 

Elementary 

Teachers 


Female 

■Rl 

Teachers 


”t” 


P 


Achievement 


16ol9 


13o31 


3,513 


o002 


Def^ence 


13o47 


14o60 


-lo5?9 


NS 


Order 


llo91 


13,25 


-1,613 


NS 


Exl^bition 


14o72 


13,37 


1,598 


NS 


Autonomy 


13«94 


12o21 , 


2,890 


,01 


Affiliation 


14p58 


17o33 


-3o433 


o002 


Intraception 


17o36 


17ol7 


0,240 


NS 


Succorance 


9o88 


IZoU 


-3,000 


,01 


Dominance 


16o77 


11,81 


5,554 


o002 


Abasement 


12o?l 


14,57 


-1,688 


NS 


N\2^urance 


13o44 


16,37 


-3,423 


o002 


Change 


15o75 


16,85 


-1,674 


NS 


Encfhirance 


13o88 


14,69 


-0,943 


NS 


Heterosexuality 


13,36 


12,06 


1o453 


NS 


Aggression 


llo77 


10ol4 


2olll 


o05 


a a05 = lp960 


b o02 = 2o326 


c .01 = 2. 


576 d o002 


* 3o090 
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of teachers, derived norms for male and female elementary 
teachers o These mean scores were not ccnnpared with one 
another, but were instead compared with Edwards' normative 
group. When the need patterns of the male elementary 
teachers in their stucty^ were compared with those of the male 
elementary teachers in Urban City, they were found to be 
quite similaTo On only three of the fifteen variables 
tested was there a difference in raw scores of at least one 
point. The Urban City teachers were at least one point lower 
on the variables Dominance and Aggression. 

When the female elementary teachers in Cuba and Jackson's 
stu^ were compared with those from Urban City, on none of the 
fifteen variables was there as much as one point difference 
in mean raw scores. Thus the two groups can be considered 
highly similar. 

A comparison of means attained by male and fmale 
secondary teachers is presented in Table 13. The male 
secondary teaches attained significantly higher scores than 
the women on Autonomy, Dominance, Aggression (all at the 
.002 level), and Endurance (at the .02 level). The famale 
teachers, had significant ly higher mean scores for' the 
variables Affiliation, Intraception, and Succorance (at the 
.01 level). Abasement and Change (at the .02 level). 

When Urban City secondary teachers were compared with 
Cuba and Jackson's sample^ both similarities and differences 
were quire apparent. 

The Urb^ City sulIo secondary teachers were very much 
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like those in Guba and Jackson's* stucfty'. Of the fifteen 
need variables, only on one (Affiliation) was there as much 
as a point difference in raw scores. Both groups appeared 
quite similar in terms of need dispositions. 

The female teachers from both groups, on the other hand, 
were quite different. On nine of the fifteen variables the 
two groups differed by one point or more with regard to the 
raw scores. The Urban City teachers were lower on Achieve- 
ment, Deference, Autonomy, Affiliation, Abasement, Nurturancej 
and Endurance; they were higher on the variables Change and 
Heterosexuality . 

Differences in intensity and kind of needs of teachers 
who expressed affinity and disliking for their principals . In 
line with the Theory, of Complementary Needs set forth by 
Winch, differences in intensity and kinds of needs exhibited 
by teachers \dio expressed affinity and disliking for their 
principals were expected. 

HYPOTHESIS 3 (Null Expression) 

Teachers who express affinity for their 
principals will have need patterns that are 
no different from those of their principals, 
and teachers \dio express disliking for their 
principals will have need patterns that are 
no different from their principals. 

This similarity will hole true with regard to both 
intensity and kind of needs. Similarity of need patterns 
with respect to intensity of needs is expressed in the 
equation which follows. 



Nt = Np 
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Table 13 A comparison of means attained on the EPPS 

variables by male secondary teachers (N=133) 
and female secondary teachers (N=119) in 
Urban City. 



Variable 


Male 

Secondary 

Teachers 


Female 

Secondary 

Teachers 


•»t»* 


P - 


Achievement 


15.73 


15.23 


0.980 


NS 


Deference 


13.67 


13.44 


0.444 


NS 


Order 


12.46 


12.20 


0.404 


NS 


Exhibition 


13.81 


13.90 


-0.182 


NS 


AutononQT 


14.15 


12.53 


3.253 


.002 


Affiliation 


13.97 


15.62 


-2.931 


.01 


Intraception 


15.97 


17.10 


-2.709 


.01 


Succorance 


9.91 


11.60 


-2.812 


.01 


Dominance 


16.64 


13.95 


4.693 


.002 


Abasement 


12.35 


13.91 


-2.550 


.02 


Nurturance 


13.87 


14.97 


-1.865 


NS 


Change 


15.63 


17.00 


-2.382 


.02 


Endurance 


15.54 


13.98 


2.367 


.02 


He tero s exuali ty 


13.67 


13.26 


0.541 


NS 


Aggression 


13.03 


11.15 


3.567 


.002 


a .05 = 1.960 


b .02 = 2.326 


o 

• 

o 

II 


2.576 d .002 


= 3.090 
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^en Nt equals the intensity of need patterns manifested by 
those teachers \Aio rapress affinity for their pr^cipals and 
by those teachers nho esqpress dislii^g for their principfils;' 
1^ represents the intensity of the need patlteras manifested 
by the principals vho ^re the objects of those attitudii^l 
exudes sipiiSo 

Similarity of needs with respect to kind is repres^ted 

> 

as follows o 

= Npyt Ntz ~ o b o o 

AWhen ^tz» <>00 o represent the various needs of 

tMchers \dip lii^ their prijicipals.,^. theVazldus needs., 

of teachers \ifbo dislike th^j: prlQcipalfr end whdn ^p^» 

^pzi » » or^resent the .samet needs of those principals, who 
are^^ liked and dislikedo 

Data, in Table indicate that sighif leant dif f ^iraces 
in intensity, of. needs were fpimd for two of the fifteen 
v^iableso Teachers who ^di.s liked their principals had 
significantly^ higher mean deviations for the variables 
AcM 5 Byement and Abaseoumt (at the 0 02 and o05 levels. 
re8i».#ctiyely) o Of the thirteen variables, for whi<A nd^ , 
si^ificimt differ^ces were foimd, the ineSn deyiations of 
the teachers ^dio disliked, their pi^ncipkls were Mgh 
tb^sk' of the teechers who e^ressed affinity toward their 
^principals oh s.ev€^ 

In.TSble 13 can be found data regarding . the Square 

I 

analyses of needs which had been judged complem^tai^a In 
these analyses » the twenty principals with highest sebres for 
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Table 14 A comparison of mean deviation scores attained 
on the EPPS variables by teachers who expressed 
affinity (N=244) for their principals and those 
expressed disliking (N^229) toward their 
principals • 



■ Variable 


Teachers Who Teachers 

£}^ress Affinity Who Dislike 
For Their Their 

Principals Principals 




P . 


Achievement 


4.28 


5.00 


-2.331 


.02 


Deference 


4.04 


3.96 


0.279 


NS 


Order 


5.11 


5.64 


-1.437 


NS 


Exhibition 


4.06 


4.03 


0.100 


NS 


Autonomy 


3.99 


4.48 


-1.641 


NS 


Affiliation 


4.51 


4.74 


-0.727 


NS 


Intraception 


5.68 


5.48 


0.546 


NS 


Succorance 


5.02 


4.58 


1.400 


NS 


Dominance 


5.55 


5.17 


1.065 


NS 


Abasement 


5.46 


6.30 


-2.077 


.05 


Nurttirance 


4.95 


4.90 


0.144 


NS 


Change 


5.26 


5.01 


0.708 


NS 


^dvirance 


4.88 


4.98 


-0.299 


NS 


Heterosexuality 7 . 12 


7.27 


-0.335 


NS 


Aggression 


4.56 


4.57 


-0.031 


NS 



a .05 = 1.960 b .02 = 2.326 c .01 = 2.576 
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Table 15 Chi Square analyses of . complementary needs \Aien 
one variable (down) represmts the need of 
principals rated high on that variable and the 
sMond variable (across) repres.^ts the heed of 
tMchers \^o expressed afiifinity for or dislike 
of their principals (df=l)o 



Paired Variables 

Down Across P 



Dominance 


Deference 


2.413 


NS 


Deference 


Dominance 


8.754* 


.005 


Aggression 


Deference 


0.083 


NS 


Deference 


Aggression 


8,163* 


.005 


Change 


Order 


12.600* 


.001 


Order 


Change 


5.432** 


.025 


Affiliation 


Autonomy 


1.139 


NS 


Autonomy 


Affiliation 


0,978 


NS 


Nurturance 


Succorance 


0,157 


NS 


Succorance 


Nurttirance 


1,976 


NS 


Aggression 


Abasement 


4,783** 


.05 


Abasement 


Aggression 


0,661 


NS 


a .05 = 3.841 


b .025 = 5.023 


c .01 = 6.634 


d .005 » 



e .001 = 10.828 

♦Significant in a direction which did not support the 
Theory of Complementary 

♦♦Significant in a direction vdiich supports the Theory 
of Complementary Needs. 



o 

ERIC 



one of the needs were compared with the complementary need 
of those teachers who expressed affinity or dislike for their 
principals* Of the twelve comparisons, five were significant; 
three were significant in a direction which did not support 
the Theory of Complementary Needs and two were in a direction 
which supported the Theory* With regard to the former 
category, it was fotind that when principals were high on 
Deference those teachers who expressed affinity for them were 
low on Dominance (significant at the .005 level); when high 
on Deference, the teachers were low on Aggression (significant 
of the *025 level); and when high on Change the teachers wore 
high on Order (significant at the .005 level). For the 
latter category, when principals* scores were high on Order, 
the teachers who expressed affinity for them were low on 
Change (significant at the .005 level); principals high on 
Aggression were preferred by teachers high on Abasement 
(significant at the .05 level). 

When principals rated low on a given need were compared 
with the same need of those teachers who expressed affinity 
or disliking for them, only one significant difference was 
found (Table 16) • Principals low on the variable Deference 
were liked by teachers low on Aggression (significant at the 
.005 level). 

With regard to intensity of needs, when the mean scores 
of teachers who ^pressed affinity and those who expressed 
disliking for their principals were compared, the Null 
Hypothesis could not be rejected. The Theory of Complementary 
Needs was not supported by the two significant differences 



i 
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Table 16 Chi Square analyses of complementary needs \dien 
one variable (down) represents the need of 
principals rated low on that variable and the 
second variable X.across) represents the need of 
teachers who expressed affinity for or disliking 
of their principals (df=l)o 



Paired yari^bles 






Down 


Across 




P 


Dominance 


Deference 


0.003 


NS 


Deference 


Dominance 


1.756 


NS 


Aggression 


Deference 


1.335 


NS 


Deference 


Aggression 


5.571** 


.025 


Ch^ge 


Order 


0.033 


NS 


Order 


Change 


0.147 


NS 


Affiliation 


Autonomy 


0.281 


NS 


Autonomy 


Affiliation 


0p021 


NS 


Nurturance 


Succorance 


0.057 


NS 


Succorance 


Nurturance 


0.846 


NS 


Aggression 


Abasement 


0.179 


NS 


Abasement 


Aggression 


0.228 


NS 






■ 





a o05 = 3o841 b o025 =- 5o023 c oOl = 6o634 

**Significant in a direction which supports the Theory 
of Complementary Needs o 
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that were found. 

Twenty-four Chi Square analyses of paired needs Judged 
to be con 5 >lementary yielded six significant differences. Of 
the six, three did not stjpport the Theory of Complementary 
Needs and three did support the Theory of Complementary Needs. 
The evidence did not support the Hypothesis. 



Diff^ences in intensity and Icind of needs of preferred 
and least preferred teachers . On the basis of the Theory of 
Con^l^entary Needs set forth by Winch, it was anticipated 
that differences in 5jitensity of needs and kind of needs 
for teachers were "preferred” and "least preferred” by 
their principals would occur. 

HYPOTHESIS 4 (Ntai Expression) 

Principals idio express a preference to work 
with certain teachers will have need patterns 
no different from the need patterns of those 
teachers, and principals who express an 
aversion to work with certain teachers will 
also have need patterns no different from 
the need patterns of those teachers. 

This similarity will hold true with regard to both 
intensity and kind of needs. Similarity of need patterns with 
respect to intensity of needs is expressed in the equation 
idilch follows. 



Np = Nt 

when Np equals the intensity of the need patterns manifested 
by those principals who express a preference or aversion to 
work with certain teachers; Nt represents the intensity of 
the need patterns manifested by the teachers who were the 
objects of those attitudinal expressions. 
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Similarity of needs with respect to kind is represented 
as follows. 

^px “ ^tx» *^py ~ Ntyj Npz = Ntz» . • • • 
\^en Npxs Npy, Npz, • • . .represent the various needs of 
principals who prefer to work with certain teachers, and also 
the various needs of principals who express aversion to work 
with certain teachers; and when Ntxs Nty> ° * .represent 

the same needs of those teachers toward whom preference and 
aversion are expressed. 

In Table 17, it can be seen that little difference 
existed with regard to intensity of needs for preferred and 
least preferred teachers* Only one significant difference 
occurred; the least preferred teachers had a significantly 
higher mean than the preferred teachers on the variable 
Exhibition. Of the fourteen remaining variables for which 
no significance was ascertained, the means of eight were 
higher for the least preferred teacher category. 

Table 18 portrays the results of twelve Chi Square 
analyses when principals rated high with regard to a given 
need variable were compared with the complementary need 
manifested by those teachers with whom the principals most 
and least preferred to work. Only one of the analyses was 
significant. Principals rated high on the variable Aggression 
preferred to work with teachers low on the variable Abasement 
(significant at the .05 level). This difference did not 
support the Theory of Complementary Needs. 

Chi Square analyses of the twenty principals rated low 
on a given need who were compared with the conqolementairy need 

ERIC 
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Table 17 A comparison of mean deviation scores attained 
on the EPPS variables by teachers who were most 
preferred (N=153) and least preferred (N=li3) 
by their principals » 



Variable 


Most 

Referred 

Teachers 


Least 

Preferred 

Teachers 


«t" 


P 


Achievement 


4o39 


4.32 


0.160 


NS 


Defcirence 


3o81 


4.28 


-1.205 


NS 


Order 


5o06 


5.23 


-0.353 


NS 


Exhibition 


3o79 


4.77 


-2.348 


.02 


AutononQT 


4.73 


4.43 


0.719 


NS 


Affiliation 


4ol7 


4.26 


-0.213 


NS 


Intraception 


5o38 


5.96 


-1.083 


NS 


Succorance 


5.26 


5.02 


0.536 


NS 


Dominance 


5.54 


5.29 


0.499 


NS 


Abasement 


5.24 


6.09 


-1.492 


NS 


Nurturance 


4.64 


5.03 


-0.813 


NS 


Change 


5.30 


4.74 


1 . 114 


NS 


Endiirance 


4o49 


4.48 


0.024 


NS 


Heterosexxjality 7.00 


7.77 


-1,201 


NS 


Aggression 


4ol7 


4.41 


-0,534 


NS 



a 



o05 = 1.960 b o02 = 2o326 c .01 = 2.576 
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Tabic 18 Cbl Squaire analyses of conq>lcoicn'tary needs ^Mhen 
one V£^able (down) represents the need of 
principals rated high for that variable and the 
second variable (across) represents the need 
of teachers with whom the principals most 
preferred to work auid least preferred to work 
(df=l). 



Paired .Variables 
«Down Across 




P 


Dominance 


Deference 


0o952 


NS 


Deference 


Dominance 


0.045 


NS 


Deference 


Aggression 


0ol39 


NS 


Aggression 


Deference 


0o930 


NS 


Change 


Order 


0o041 


NS 


Order 


Change 


2o448 


NS 


Affiliation 


Autonony 


0.031 


NS 


Autonony 


Affiliation 


0.042 


NS 


Nurturance 


Succorance 


0o618 


NS 


Succorance 


Nurturance 


lo347 


NS 


Aggression 


Abasement 


3.916* 


.05 


Abasement 


Aggression 


2o477 


NS 



a o05 = 3o841 b o025 = 5o023 



^Significant in a diri^tion \diich did not support the 
Theory of Complementary Needs o 
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manifested by those teachers with whom they most preferred 
and those whom they least preferred to work yielded only one 
significemt difference (Table 19). Principals with low scores 

V 

on the veuriable Change preferred working with teachers who 
were low on the variable Order. 

When the mean deviation scores of preferred and least 
preferred teachers were compared with regard to fifteen 
need variables , one significant difference was founds and 
that was not in support of the Theory of Conq>lementary Needs. 
For the remaining fourteen variables the Null Hj^othesis 
could not be rejected. 

Twenty-four Chi Square analyses of needs exhibited by 
principals and the teachers with whom those principals most 
and least preferred to work^ and \diich needs were considered 
con^lementary, yielded only two significant differences. 
Neither one supported the Theory of Conqplementary Needs. 

The evidence concerning kind and intensity of needs did 
not support the Con 5 >lementary-Needs H 3 rpothesis. 

The ij j^ecutive professional Leadership score and related 
teacher-administrator relationship factors . After Gross and 
Herroitt^^ operationalized the concept of Executive 
Professional Leadership, they correlated a number of teachers' 
perceptions about teacher-administrator relationships with 
EPL to determine if they were highly related. The five 

^^Gross and Harriott, o£. cit . . pp. 121-134. 
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• .Table 19 Chi Sqiiare analyses of cos^lementary needs ^en 
one variable (down) represents the need of 
principals rated low on that variable and the 
second variable (acrosff) represents the need 
of teachers with \diom the principals most 
preferred to work or least preferred to work 
(df=I)o 



Paired Variables 
-Down Across 


X2 


P r 


Dominance 


Deference 


0o338 


NS 


Deference 


Dominance 


0o235 


NS 


Deference 


Aggression 


0o407 


NS 


Aggression 


Deference 


la 210 


NS 


Change 


Order 


5o660* 


«025 


Order 


Change 


0o052 


NS 


Affiliation 


Autonomy 


0a485 


NS 


Autonomy 


Affiliation 


0o419 


NS 


Nurttirance 


Succorance 


0a053 


NS 


Succorance 


Nurturance 


2o088 


NS 


Agression 


Abasement 


0o008 


NS 


Abasement 


Aggression 


lol38 ' 


NS 


a ,05 = 3.841 


b ,025 = 5,023 


c oOl = 6o634 



^Significant in a direction which did not support the 
Theory of Conqilementary Needs » 
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factors were as follows: 

!• Perceived StJ^port of Teacher Authority; 

2* Perceived Level of Egalitariem Relationships; 

3o Perceived Managerial Support of Teachers; 

4o Perceived Social Support of Teachers; 

5. Perceived Level of Staff Involvement o 
When the five variables were correlated independently 
with EPL, it was fotmd that for each of them 9 the relationships 
were significant at levels ranging from oOOl to o02* In this 
study the extent of the relationship between the five 
teacher-administrator relationship factors and EPL will be 
ixivestigated. 

HYPOTHESIS 5 (Null Expression) 

No relationship will exist between the Executive 
Professional Leadership Score and the tocher- 
administrator relationship scores which are 
considered concommitants of EPL (i«eo 9 Perceived 
Si^port of Teacher Authority, Perceived Level 
of Egalitarian Relationships , Perceived 
Managerial Support of Teachers, Perceived 
Social Support of Teachers, Perceived Staff 
Involyemento ) 



EPL fS TARf 

^en EPL is the Ibcecutive Professional Leadership score 
and TARf represents the teacher-administrator relationship 
scores » 

With EPL as a dependent variable, a multiple correlation 
was calculated to detemine the relationship of the five 
teacher-administrator relationship factors to the constant* 
The multiple correlation coefficient of +0*81 is 
indi,cative of a high degree of relationship between EPL 
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€Uid the five independent variables « It is clearly observable 
from Table 20 that two of the variables (Perceived Social 
St^port of Teachers and Perceived Level of Staff Involvement) 



Table 20 A multiple correlation with Executive Professional 
Leadership the dependent variable and the five 
teacher-administrator relationship factors the 
independent variables <> 



Variable 


Multiple 

Correlation 

Coefficient 


Partial 
Correlation 
C^ef f ici^ts 


Executive Professional Leadership 
(dep^dent variable) 


•K)o81 




Perceived Support of Teacher 
Authority 




+0.08 


Perceived Level of Egalitarian 
Relationships 




+0,06 


Perceived Managerial 
Support of Teachers 




iOolS 


Perceived So cial 
Support of Teachers 




•K)o46 


Perceived Level of Staff 
Involvement 




•*0c31 



contributed the most to the multiple correlation coefficient 



with the oth^ three factors (Perceived Support of Teacher 
Authority, Perceived Level of Egalitarian Relationships, 
and Perceived M^agerial Support of Teachers) being only 
negligible contributors « 

This relationship is all the more apparent when the 
three independent variables which did not contribute 
materially to the multiple correlation coefficient were 
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excluded and the correlation was calculated once again 
utilizing only the two more influential independent 
variables* 

Table 21 A multiple correlation with Executive Professional 
Leadership the dependent variable and Perceived 
Social Support of Teachers and Perceived Level of 
Staff Involvement the independent variables o 



Variable 


Multiple 

Correlation 

Coefficient 


Partial 

Correlation 

Coefficient 


Executive Professioanl Leadership 
(dependent variable) 


•K)o80 




Perceived Social Support 
of Teachers 




•M)„64 


Perceived Level of Staff 
Involvement 




+0.35 



When only two of the variables were utilized, the 
multiple correlation coefficient was *K)o80<> Clearly, the 
two independent variables in Table 21 offered as good a 
measure of EPL as all five variables tested in the previous 
Table* With only two variables involved, the multiple 
correlation coefficient differed only an insignificant amount 
from that obtained when all five variables were included. 

In Table 22, a correlation matrix pointing out the 
relationships between EPL and the five teacher-administrator 
relationship factors in terms of simple correlations is 
presented* In this case it is clear that there was not a 
high degree of relationship between EPL and Perceived Level 
of Teacher Authority (r = *K)ol7), and Perceived Level of 



A correlation matrix depicting relationships bet;ween Executive Professional Leadership 
and five teacher-hdministrator relationship factors. 
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Egalitarian Relationships (r » *K)o31). The relationships 
between EPL and Perceived Managerial Support of Teachers 
(r * +Oo77), and Perceived Level of Staff Involvement 
(r ® *K),64) were considerably higher. It would seem that 
Perceived Social St 5 >port of Teachers, alone, was the 'most 
accurate single predictor of EPL. When correlated with 
EPLf that factor alone was nearly as good a predictor 
(r - M>o77) as the multiple correlation utilizing all five 
factors (R = ■♦O.Si). 

On the basis of the evidence presented, the Null 
E&r^thesis is rejected in this case. All of the five teacher- 
administrator relationship factors were shown to be 
positively related to EPL, although in varying degrees. In 
a multiple correlation all five factors produced a multiple 
correlation coefficient of +O 08 I; the same calculation 
'Utilizing only two factors (Perceived Social Support of 
TOachers and Perceived Level of Staff Involvement) produced 
a multiple correlation coefficient of +O 08 O 0 When simple 
correlations were calculated between and among all the 
variables (fiye. teacher-administrator relationship factors 
and EPL) it was found that the best single predictor of EPL 
was Perceived Social Support of Teachers with a coefficient 
of correlation of +0c77o. 

Socio-jsconomic, ^d educational factors . and need patterns . 
I^t is connoon knowledge that the typ^ of environment in which 
an individual is bom and subsequently reared affects 
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personality development o Therefore, the conditions imder 
\diich he lives and has lived have an inq)act on his personality. 
At this time the Urban City teachers will be viewed in terms 
of socio-economic factors and the need patterns associated 
with th«no 

A comparison of mean need scores attained by teachers 
from five age groups (the age groups were 1. 21-25 years, 

2o 31-35 years, 3o 41-45 years, 4o 51-55 years, and 
5o 61-65 years) is presented in Table 23 o From rapid 
inspection of the chart, it is apparent that significant 
differences existed between age groups. With regard to the 
variable Deference, there was a definite trend (significent 
at the o005 level) for the mean raw score to increase with 
age* This same trend was apparent concerning the need for 
Order (significeuit at the .005 level), and Endurance 
(significant at the .005 level). The opposite trend, for 
th(fe mean scores to decrease with increases in cccurred 
with regard to the variables Exhibition and Heterosexuality 
(both significeuit at the .005 level). With regard to the 
variable Dominance, the scores tended to rise with age until 
the 41-55 year old groi:^) ,and then decrease with age. Clearly, 
certain need variables were heavily influenced by the age of 
person. 

72 

In a study by Garrison and Scott, involving prospective 

^^Kiirl Go Garrison and Mazy Hughie Scott, **The 
Relationship of Selected Personal Characteristics to the Needs 
of College Slnidents I^eparing to Teach,-” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement * 22 Nb.4s753-58\ 1962. 



1 ) 



Table 23 A comparison of means attained on the EPPS variables by teachers from five age group 
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vomen teachers (college students) , the finda.ngs were that 
younger prospective teachers indicated a gre.ater need for 
Nurturance than the other respondents o In this study no 
significant differences were found regarding the variable 
Nurturance when five age groups were compared. Garrison 
and Scott also found that older prospective teachers had 
greater need for Achievement, Endurance, and Aggression. 

The present study found that older teachers had less need 
for Achievement, greater need for Endurance, and that there 
were no significant differences among age groups with regard 
to the variable Aggression. 

When teachers were divided into categories on the basis 
of the percentage of undergraduate expenses which they earned 
(Those in category 1. earned 0-25 per cent of their expenses, 
category 2. earned 26-50 per cent of their expenses, category 
3. earned 51-75 per cent of their expenses, and those in 
category 4. earned 76-100 per cent of their college expenses.) 
significant patterns are obvious (Table 24)^ As the percentage 
of tindergraduate expenses earned increases, so did the means 
on the variables Autonon^r (significant at the .005 level), and 
Dominance (significant at the .005 level). At the same time 
the mean scores decreased for the variables Affiliation 
(significant at the .005 level), Succorance (significant at 
the .01 level), and Nurturance (significant at the .005 level) 
as the percentage of undergradtiate expenses earned increased. 

Marital status appears to have substantial impact on 
personality patterns . The data in Table "^25 indicates that 





1 irk: 






Aggressi 



Table 25 A comparison of means attained on EPPS variables by teachers of differing marital status. 
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signif leant differences appeared between single, married, 
divorced and widowed teachers in Urban City. Only one person 
fell into the sepeurated category, but his scores did not 
alter the validity of the statistics since an analysis of 
variance technique designed for use with unequal subclasses 
was applied to the data. Nevertheless, it would be unwise 
to make any Judgements about a total class of people on the 



basis of information provided by a single individual. 
Significant differences for eight of the fifteen variables 
were found when the teachers were separated according to 
marital status. The need for Achievement increased 
(significant at the .005 level) as one moved from the single 
to the married to the divorced categories, but there was a 
marked decrease in need for Achievement within the widowed 
group. The need for Deference was lowest for those in the 
single category, relatively the same for the married and 
divorced categories, and increased sharply for widowers 
(the differences being significant at the .005 level). Those 
in the single category were lowest with regard to need for 
Order, the married and divorced categories were approximately 
the same, but the need for this variable increased sharply 
for widowers (the differences were significant at the .005 
level). The need for Affiliation was highest for those in 
the single, divorced, and widowed categories, and lowest for 
those ^o were married (the difference being significant at 
the .02 level). 

Married teachers appeared to have less need for Succo ranee 
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than single, divorced, and widowed teachers, all of whom 
had similar scores (the difference was significant at the 
.005 level). Widowers expressed the lowest need for Dominance 
of the four categories, and married teachers expressed the 
highest need for the same variable, the single and divorced 
categories were quite similar (significant at the .005 level). 
These in the divorced category expressed the lowest need for 
Abasement of the four categories, with the single teachers 
being next highest; the married and divorced teachers were 
lowest on need for Abasement (differences were significant at 
the .01 level). The single and divorced categories displayed 
the least need for Endurance, the married category was next 
highest, £md those in the widower category expressed a 
considerably higher mean score than the other categories (the 
differences were significant at the .005 level). 

The type of community from which a teacher came appeared 
to have a sizable influence on personality patterns (Table 26). 
Those teachers from farm communities had the lowest need for 
Achievement, those from cities and villages were very much 
alike, and those from the small cities had the greater need 
to achieve. Those from the farms and villages had greater 
need for Deference than those from the small and large cities 
(the difference was significant at the .005 level). For 
the Urban City teachers, the need for Exhibition increased 
as the community of origin became more urbanized (the trend 
being significant at the .01 level). The opposite situation 
occurred with regard to the variable Intraception; the need 



o 

ERIC 




*Farm Community = Very rural, largely farming area. 
Village or Town = Under 10,000 population 
Small City = 10,000 to 50,000 population 
City = 50,000 population or more. 
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for Intraception decreased as the community became more 
lirbanizedo The greatest need for Abasement was manifested 
by those in the farm category, with the other three categories 
being quite similar (difference significant at the o02 level)* 
Another linear relationship occurred with regard to the need 
for Heterosexuality; the farm category achieved the lowest 
mean score for this variable and the magnitude of the means 
increased with the corresponding increase in sizfe of 
community* 

Seventy-four of the respondents voltinteered the 
information that, at the time they began teaching, they 
woi 2 ld have preferred to enter some other occupation but 
were unable to do so* When these teachers were compared 
with those \dio stated that teaching was their first choice, 
some differences were readily observable (Table 27)* Those 
^dio did not prefer teaching had significantly higher mean 
scores on the variables Achievement (significant at the *05 
level) and Aggression (significant at the *02 level)* They 
had a significantly lower score (at the *05 level) on the 
va^^able Order* 

!^e teachers in Urban City were asked to estimate the 
economic position of their families within their home 
communities by determining whether they were in the highest, 
next highest, third highest, or lowest economic quartile* 

When the mean scores attained by the groups on the need 
variablds were compared, only one significant difference 
was found (Table 28)* There is a clear decrease for the 
variable Heterosexuality as one moves from the highest to 
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Table 27 A comparison of means attained on the EPFS variables 
by teachers who preferred teaching as a career 
(N=582) and by teachers did not prefer teaching 
as a career (N^74) in Urban City* 



m 

-^Variable 


Teachers 

Who Preferred 

Teaching 


Teachers 
Did Not 
Teaching 


Who 

Prefer 

»t” 


P 


Achievement 


14.18 


15.27 


-2.230 


.05 


Deference 


14.24 


13.43 


1.660 


NS 


Order 


12.97 


11.67 


2.180 


.05 


Exhibition 


13.65 


13.47 


0.420 


NS 


Autonomy 


12.72 


13.06 


-0.760 


NS 


Af f 5 liation 


16.21 


16.04 


0,327 


NS 


Intraception 


16.83 


16.66 


0.304 


NS 


Succorance 


11.50 


11,36 


0.225 


NS 


Dominance 


13.31 


14.37 


-1 . 679 


NS 


Abasement 


13,92 


13.75 


0.257 


NS 


Nurturance 


15.58 


14.47 


1.924 


NS 


Change 


16.48 


17i29 


-1.493 


NS 


Endurance 


14.82 


13.67 


1.771 


NS 


Heterosexuality 12.63 


13.17 


-0.738 


NS 


Aggression 


10.84 


12.21 


-2.527 


.02 


a .05 = 1.960 


b .02 = 2.326 


c oOl 


= 2.576 





Table .28 A comparison of means attained on EPPS variables by teachers who perceived their 
families as being from different economic strata within their communities. 
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the lowest economic quartile (significant at the ,005 level). 
Perceived economic status does not appear to be a highly 
discriminative factor for this population. 

There are a variety of reasons that teachers seek 
advanced academic degrees. Some do so because it will enable 
them to attain higher salaries; others do so because the 
school systems or the state msUce it a condition of 
continuing emplo3mient; and still others attend graduate 
school for prestige or because they enjoy doing so. Whatever 
the reasons » the assumption was made that personality 
differences did exist between those who had advance degrees 
and those who did not. The data in Table 29 indicate that 
the assxmq>tion was an accurate one. Significant differences 
were fotmd between the two groups on five of the fifteen 
variables. Those with Master's degrees had higher mean scores 
than those with Bachelor's degrees on the variables Achievement 
and Autonomy (both significant at the .05 level) , Deference 
(significant at the .01 level) , and Dominance (significant 
at the .002 level). Those with Bachelor's degrees had a 
greater mean for the need Abasement (significant at the .002 
level) . 

It was found that a number of personality differences 
existed between those who were full-time tmdergraduate 
students and those who were part-time undergraduate students. 
The full-time students were found to have greater need for 
Achiev«rient and Heterosexuality (both significant at the .05 
level). They also had higher mean scores for Succorance 
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Table 29 A comparison rf means attained on the EPPS' variables 
by teachers with Master's degrees (^136^ and those 
with Bacjielor*s dej^ees (N=493) in ihrb'an City. 



— ^Variable 


Bachelor's 

Degrees 


Master's 

Degrees 


"t“ 


P 


Achievement 


14.12 


14.97 


-2.301 


0 

o 

Ul 


Deference 


13.87 


14.83 


-2,627 


oOl 


Order 


12.79 


12.88 


-0.202 


NS 


Exhibition 


13.78 


13.28 


1.392 


NS 


Autonomy 


12.57 


13.24 


-2.106 


•05 


Affiliation 


16.35 


15,56 


1.739 


NS 


Intraception 


16,79 


16,72 


0.161 


NS 


Succorance 


11.56 


11.41 


0.330 


NS 


Dominance 


13.15 


14. 66 


-3,183 


•002 


Abasement 


14,27 


12,45 


3,776 


•002 


Nurturance 


15.61 


14,96 


1.482 


NS 


Change 


16,69 


16.02 


1,512 


NS 


Endurance 


14.50 


15.21 


-1,500 


NS 


Heterosexuality 12.95 


12,13 


1.366 


NS 


Aggression 


10.86 


11,50 


-1.584 


NS 


a .05 = 1.960 


b .02 = 2.326 


c .01 = 2,576 


d .002 * 


3 a 090 
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Table 30 A comparison of means attained on EPPS variables 
by teachers wlio were full-time undergraduate 
students (1P=555) and teachers who were part-fime 
^^^crgraduate students (N^98) in Urban City* 



Full-time 

Variable Undergraduates 


Part-time 

Undergraduates 


«t” 


P 


Achievement 


14.48 


13.38 


2.198 


.05 


Deference 


14.01 


14.91 


-1.943 


NS 


Order 


12.63 


13.87 


-2.333 


.02 


Exhibition 


13.83 


12.52 


3.163 


.002 


Autonomy 


12.71 


12.98 


-Q.6C2 


NS 


Affiliation 


16.23 


15.90 


0.784 


NS 


Intraception 


16.71 


17.46 


-1.572 


NS 


Succorance 


11.69 


10.40 


3.020 


0 

o 


Dominance 


13.28 


14.34 


-1 . 798 


NS 


Abasement 


13.90 


14.11 


-0.383 


NS 


Nurturance 


15.45 


15.43 


0.043 


NS 


Change 


16.61 


t6.37 


0,488 


NS 


Endurance 


14.48 


15.77 


-2.545 


.02 


Heterosexuality 


12v90 


11.36 


2.261 


o05; 


Aggression 


10.98 


11.06 


-0.182 


NS 



a .05-1.960 b .02=2.326 c .01=2.576 d .002 =3.090 
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(significant at the ^Ol level) and Exhibition (significant 
at the *002 level) o Part-time tmdergraduate students were 
foTind to have significantly higher need for Order and 
Endurance (significant at the o02 level) o 

When teachers were separated on the basis of whether 
they had attended public or parochial secondary schools, the 
lack of differences was most noticeable (Table 31) » Those 
who had attended parochial schools had a significantly 
higher score for the need Exhibition (at the o05 level), but 
no other significant differences appeared© 

considered desirable, teachers (as a group) can 
logically be divided into any of a number of different 
categories© At this time, for purposes of comparing need 
patterns, it was decided to separate them into lower 
elementary, upper elementary, junior high school, and senior 
high school groupings© The data (Table 32) reveal that 
wide differences existed between the groups with respect to 
need patterns© A number of relationships occurred which 
depict increasing mean need scores as one moves from the 
lower elementary group to the senior high school category© 
This linear relationship held true with regard to the need 
variables Achievement and Succorance (both significant at 
the ©005 level)© For the variables Autonorry, Affiliation, 
and Aggression it was partly true; that is, in all three 
cases the junior high school categories are slightly higher 
than the senior high school group, but the trends are 
apparent and the differences are significant for all three 
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Table 31 A conq>arison of means attained on the EPPS variables 
by teachers ^«ho attended public secondary schools 
(IP554) and teachers idio attended parochial secondary 
schools (N^3) in Urban City, 



Variable 


Former 

Public 

School 

Students 


Former 

Parochial 

School 

Students 


II til 


P 


Achievement 


14.28 


14.65 


-0.708 


NS 


Deference 


14.33 


13.39 


1.838 


NS 


Order 


12o81 


12.93 


-0.208 


NS 


Exhibition 


13.44 


14.38 


-2.013 


.05 


Autonomy 


12.62 


13.13 


-1.098 


NS 


Affiliation 


16.27 


15.54 


1.516 


NS 


Intraception 


16.96 


16.18 


1.485 


NS 


Succorahce 


11.57 


11.01 


1.125 


NS 


Doiinance 


13.36 


14.07 


-1.153 


NS 


Abasement. 


13.88 


13.93 


-0.080 


NS 


Nurturance 


15.51 


15.18 


0.596 


NS 


Change 


16.52 


16.87 


-0.713 


NS 


^durance 


14.75 


14.85 


-0.165 


NS 


Het^p sexuality 


12.68 


12.40 


0.362 


NS 


Aggression 


10.91 


11.42 


-1.019 


NS 













a .05 =1.960 b ,02 = 2.326 



Table 32 A comparison of means attained pn EPPS variables by teachers from four teaching levels. 
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Lower Elementary = Grades K,l,2,3. 
Upper Elementary = Grades 4,5,6. 
Junior High School = Grades 7,8,9. 
Senior High School = Grades 10,11,12. 
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variables (at the .005 level). 

At nimerous times in the educational literature the 
point has arisen that very possibly different kinds of 
persons elect to teach different subjects. It has been 
h. 3 rpothesized that personality patterns might be one 
differentiating factor among these people. In Table 33 the 
mean scores of teachers from ten categories are presented. 
Although some significant differences were found it would 
be difficult to do more than state that differences between 
the lower and higher score for these variables were 
significantly different., Because of the large number of 
categories it was not e^qpected that statistical significance 
regarding differences would be very meaningful, but it was 
hoped that sight inspection of the chart would provide 
those concerned with education information about teachers 
\diich was not previously available. 
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CHAPTER V 



SIJMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND REC(»iMENDATIONS 

Summary . The data sisnmarized here were grouped 
according to the h 3 rpotheses to which they were related. 

Hypotheses i and 2. Principals, in general, had 
similar need patterns regardless of sex and level of 
position. Male elementary principals were very much like 
male secondary principals; so much so, in fact, that not 
one significant difference could be found >?hen their need 
profiles were compared. A con^arison of male elementary 
with female elementary principals turned up similar findings; 
only two of the fifteen need variables were significantly 
different. The male elementary principals had significantly 
higher Achievemer.t scores and lower Succorance scores. Because 
only one female secondary principal participated in the stud^, 
no con^arison was made between male and female secondary 
principals or t-etween female elementary and secondary 
principals * 

When need patterns achieved by the total group of 
principals were compared with those manifested by the total 
group of teachers, only two significant differences were 
foxind. Principals were found to have a significantly greater 
need for Deference and less need for Autonomy than the teachers. 

Extensive differences were found to exist between the 
need patterns of elementary and secondary teachers. 



o 
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Statistically significant differences were foxind for twelve 
of the fifteen variables. 

Elementary teachers had significantly greater mean 
need scores on the variables Deference ^ Order, Affiliation, 
Intraception, Succorance, Abasement, and Nurturance. 
Secondary teachers exhibited greater need for Achievement, 
Autonomy, Dominance, Heterosexuality, and Aggression, When 
the need patterns of male elementary teachers were compared 
with those of male secondary teachers only one significant 
difference was found, Male elemental teadiers had a higher 
mean score for the variable Intraception, But ^dien the need 
patterns of female elementary teachers were compared with 
those of female secondary teachers significant differences 
were found for seven variables, 

Female element£U7 teachers manifested greater need 
female secon^ry teachers for Deference, Order, Affiliation, 
and Nurturance. Secondary female teachers had higher mean 
scores for Achievement, Dominance, and i^gression, 

A comparison of need patterns of male and female 
elementary teachers also indicated significant differences 
for sevM variables. Men had significantly greater mean 
scores on the variables Achievement, Autonomy, Dominance, 
and Aggression, ^e females had significantly higher , scores 
for the variables Affiliation, Succorance, and Nuirtxirahice, 

Nine si^ificant differences were foimd when the nesd 
patterns of male and female secondary teaches were compared. 
Males had significantly higher mean scores on the variables 
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Autonomy, Dominance, Endurance, and Aggi^^ssion, and they had 
significantly lower mean scores than the women with regard to ^ 
Affiliation, Intraception, Succorance, Abasement, and Change. 

Hypotheses 3 and 4. The use of deviation scores as a 
means of determining the intensity of teachers' needs ^en 
coo^ared with their principals' needs indicated that there 
were few differences between those of teachers who were most 
preferred and those who were least preferred by their 
principals. Teachers expressing affinity or dislike for 
their principals showed little difference in need patterns 
when compared with each oth^o The least preferred teachers 
had a significantly higher mean deviation score for the 
variable Exhibition than the most preferred teachers, and 
those teachers \dio expressed disliking toward their principals 
had significantly higher mean deviation scores for the 
variables Achievement and Abasement. 

When Chi Square analyses were calculated for ten 
need variables of twenty principals on which they were rated 
high and complementary needs exhibited by teachers \dio 
expressed affinity or disliking for those principals, 
significant differences occurred for five of twelve analyses. 

Two uf these were in a direction which supported a Theory of 
Complmatntary Needs and three did not. Another twelve Chi 
Square analyses, .again utilizing complementary needs expressed 
by principals and teachers, but this time involving principals 
rated low on the same ten variables brought to light only one 
significant difference, and it also fell in a direction which 
supported the l^eory of Conplementary Needs. 

/ 

I: 
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Again 9 utilizing tw«n^ principals ratad high and twanty 
ratad low on tha sama tan variablas, twanty-four Chi Squara 
analyses ware calculated using the complementary needs of 
those teachers with whom the principals most preferred to 
work and those teachers with whom the principals least 
preferred to woxko This time two significant differences 
were found; neither one was supportive of the Theory of 
Complementary Needs o The evidence obtained regarding 
intensity and kind of needs did not support the Complementary- 

Needs ^Tpothesiso 

Hypothesis 5. As was true \dien Gross defined the 
Executive Professional Leadership quality, the five teacher- 
administrator relationship factors which he also defined were 
fotmd to be positively related to EPL« However, when a 
multiple correlation was applied to the data, two of the five 
factors (Perceived Social Support of Teachers and Perceived 
Level of Staff Involvement) appeared to be the most 
significant contributors to the multiple correlation » When 
only those two factors were correlated with EPL, they yielded 
a multiple correlation of +0.80*, very close to the one 
obtained (+0.81) when all five factors were considered. The 
Perceived Social Support of Teachers score was the best single 
predictor of EPL (r = +0.77) o 

Socio - economic and educational factors and need patterns . 
Some ' socio-economic and educational factors appeared closely 
related to certain types of need patterns. Age appeared to be 
a highly discriminative factor. The raw scores for the 
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variables Deference and Order appeared to Increase as age 
increased, and the scores for the need variables Exhibition 
€Uid Heterosexuality decreased as age increased« The need for 
Dominance increased until reaching the 41-45 year old age 
group, and then decreased with increasing age» 

The greater the proportion of their undergraduate 
expenses earned, the greater the Autonomy and Dominance scores 
of the teachers o There was a corresponding decrease in need 
for Affiliation, Succorance, and Nurturance with increasing 
percentage of ei^enses eamedo 

Married teachers had less need for Succorance and 
Affiliation than single, divorced, and widowed teachers o 
Widowers tended to have high mean scores for Deference, Order., 
and Endurance, and less need for Achievement and Dominance. 

The single teachers had lower need for Achievement, Deference, 
Order, and Endurance, but expressed a high need for 
Affiliation o 

The t 3 rpe of community in which an individual spent most 
of his youth appeared related to some needs measured by the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule o Teachers from farm 
communities had significantly less need for Achievement than 
those from villages, small cities, or larger cities. Those 
from farms and villages had greater need for Deference than 
those from the cities . It also seemed that the teachers who 
spent most of their youth living in a farm or village community 
had a greater need for Intraception and less need for 
Heterosexuality than those coming from the small and large 
cities. The teachers from the villages and cities had 
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considerably lower scores for the need Abasement than did 
those from farm coninunities • 

Teachers who did not prefer teaching as a career when 
they entered the profession are characterized hy higher needs 
for Achievement and Aggression and less need for Order than 
those idio did prefer teaching. 

^e higher the economic strata in \diich the teacher 
perceived his family 9 the greater the need for Heterosexuality. 

Teachers with Master's degrees manifested greater need 
for Achievement 9 Deference 9 Autonomy 9 and Dominance 9 and less 
need for Abasement than teachers with Bachelor's degrees. 

Those \dio were part-time undergraduate students expressed 
less need for Achievement9 Exhibition9 Succorance9 and 
Heterosexuality than teachers \dio were full-time undergraduate 
students. At the same time 9 former full-time undergraduate 
students expressed less need for Order and Endurance. 

Only one significant difference appeared when teachers 
who had attended parochial secondary schools were compared 
with those who had attended public secondary schools; the 
former peu^cMal school students expressed a greater need 
for Exhibition. 

A comparison of teachers in terms of teaching levels 
(the four levels being lower elementary 9 upper elementary 
Junior high school and senior high school) brought to light 
numerous significant differences. There was a trend for 
mean scores on the variables Achievement 9 Autonomy 9 Aggression 9 
and Dominance to increase as one moves from the lower 
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elementary category to the senior high school groi^; the 
opposite trend was noticeable for the variables Affiliation, 
Intraception, Succorance, Abasement, and Nurturanceo Lower 
elementary teachers appeared to have a lower need for 
Heterosexuality than the other three groups o 

Conclusions , The conclusions presented here were 
groiq>ed according to the hypotheses to which they were 
related. 

Hypotheses 1^ and 2« Principals, as a group, differed 
from teachers, as a group, only on the two variables 
Deference and Autonomy. The principals expressed a greater 
need for Deference and less need for Autonomy than the 
teachers. This pattern continued regardless of the level 
or sex of principals or the level or sex of teachers with 
vdiom they were compared. The two variables are especially 
important when viewed in relation to one another, since a 
high Deference score indicated a greater need to be led or 
follow others and a lower Autonomy score denoted less need 
for independence. Either of four factors might account for 
the occurrences of this pattern. First of all, there is a 
possibility that teachers with these characteristics tend to 
gravitate toward principalships , actively seeking them out. 

A second factor might be that those responsible for 
selecting principals puirposefully select teachers who 
manifest behavior representative of those needs. This would 
infer that those doing the selecting find it desirable to 
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have as principals those who exhibit this type of brfiavior. 

A third area for consideration might be that the first two 
possibilities operate in unison. Finally, there is the 
possibility that the significant differences between 
teachers, and principals were the result of a chance selection 
of principals. 

Nimerous differences appeared \dien the needs of 
elementary teachers were compared with those of secondary 
teachers; in fact, significant differences occurred with 
regard to twelve of the fifteen variables, and nine of 
these differences were significant at the .002 level. 

When the differences between elementary and secondary 
teachers were explored further, an interesting pattern 
appeared. Initially, when the need patterns of male 
elementary and male secondary teachers were compared, only 

i 

one significant difference appeared. The male elementary 
teachers had a greater need for Intraception than the male 
secondary teachers. On the other fourteen variables no 
significant differences occurred. However, when female 
elementary teachers were compared with female secondary 
teachers, significant differences appeared for seven of the 
fifteen variables. This would indicate that the males at 
all levels of teaching in Urban City had similar need 
patterns, but that the need patterns of the females from the 
elementary and secondary levels quite different. This 
tr^d was further accentuated when need patterns of male 
elementary teachers were compared with those of female 
elementary teachers and \dien a secondary male- secondary female 
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con^arison was made. At: the elementary level, the inter-sex 
comparison turned up seven significant differences and the 
secondary comparison showed nine significant differences. 

Thus two in 5 >ortant, and inter-related, conclusions can 
be drawn. The first is that the apparent differential in 
need patterns existing between elementary and secondary 
teachers was accounted for almost totally by the differ^ces 
in female need patterns at both levels. The second is that 
level of teaching has apparently masked the intra-sex 
differential that existed. 

A comparison of male and female elementary teachers 

73 

from Urban City with those in Guba and Jackson *s stucty” 

indicated that both groups of teachers were highly simil^ 

for all fifteen need variables. The authors pointed out 

that teachers, as a result of the nature of their positions, 

would be expected to be highly nurturant, aff illative and 

intraceptive. But as was fotind for the teachers in their 

sample, this was not found to be true. It is appropriate 

here to repeat a quote taken from their study and which 

was also included in Chapter II of this study. 

Thus existing evidence indicates that 
teachers, in general, are not highly 
motivated by a strong interest in 
social service, by powerful nurturant 
needs, or even by a deep interest in 
children. 74 



70 

''^Guba and Jackson, loc . cit . 
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Another parallel between the teachers involved in Cuba 
and Jackson's stu^ and the Urban City teachers can also 
be drawn* Both groups expressed high need for Deference, 
Order, and Endurance, and low need for Exhibition and 
Heterosexuality (when compared to Edwards College Sample). 
Thus it is again appropriate to repeat another quote taken 
from their research and which was included in Chapter II of 
this study* 



Care must be taken when one attempts to derive meaning 
from the low Heterosexuality scores which teachers consistently 
attain* Althoisgh many reasons have been set forth to account 
for this recurring phenomena, it is here suggested that one 
influential factor might be an extreme degree of caution 
exercised hy teachers fearful that higher scores on variables 
of this nature might be misinterpreted* It is highly 
possible that teachers, not wishing to provide the public 
with any more grounds for criticism than is currently 
available, carefully avoid any such sitiaations* 



Hypotheses 3 and 4* The Theory of Complementary Needs, 



was originally developed and researched to explain the mate- 
selection process, and the research related to that theory 
has centered arotmd the inter-relationship of need patterns 
in mate-selection* In this study data was sought as a basis 



These characteristics appear to fit the 
stereotypic model of the teacher as 
sexually impotent, obseqtiious, eternally 
patient, y demanding, and 




socially inept* * 



o o o 
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for determining idiether or not the same process was operative 
\dien the interpersonal relationships existing between teachers 
and school principals were examined. 

On the basis of results obtained from investigating the 
relationships between intensity of needs of principals and 
teachers, the conclusion is that the Theory of Con5>lementai^ 
Needs was not found to be operative with regard to those 
relationships o Of the three significant differences that 
were fotind, none were in support of the Theory of Complementary 
Needs. 

The Theory of Complementary Needs received some support 
from the investigation of kinds of needs. Of the eight 
significant relationships found, three were in support of 
the Complementary-Needs Hypothesis. 

A number of factors might accoxint for the results 

obtained regarding the Theory of Complenentary Needs. It is 

entirely possible that the influence of need patterns on 

teacher-administrator relationships differs from that which 

is operative regarding the mate-selection process. Bowerman 
76 

and Day, on the basis of their research, concluded that 
some needs might operate in a complementary manner, others 
might operate homogamously, and still others may not exert 
any influence at all. 

The possibility also exists that the procedures applied 
to test the relationships of intensity and kind of needs to 
the teacher -administrator relationship did not discriminate 



^ ^Bowerman and Day, loc. cit, 
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sufficiently to permit discovery of existing relationships • 

Hypothesis 5, It is apparent from the data that the 
extent to which principals gave their teachers social siq>port 
in the sense of understanding and help with the problems they 
faced was highly related to whether or not the principals 
fulfilled the professional role which the teachers saw as 
desirable* When the Perceived Social Support of Teachers 
score was combined with the Perceived Level of Staff 
Involvement score, they yielded a multiple correlation as 
high as was achieved when all five teacher-administrator 
factors were involved in the multiple correlation* The 
conclusion can be drawn that teachers felt they should work 
with the school administrators and not for them* The act of 
working with someone also implies the right to participate in 
the decision-making processes of the institution* It would 
seem tliat the remaining three teacher-administrator 
relationship factors (Perceived Support of Teachers* Authority, 
Perceived Level of Egalitarian Relationships, and Perceived 
Managerial St 5 >port of Teachers) lacked greater influence 
within the original multiple correlation because their 
emphases were restricted and all were encompassed within the 
remaining two factors (Perceived Social Support of Teachers 
and Perceived Level of Staff Involvement)* After all, a 
principal who tinders tands and aids in the solution of his 
teachers* problems would provide adequate support of their 
authority and sufficient managerial stq>port* It would also 
seem that \dien teachers are fully involved in the decision- 
making processes of the school, equality of relationships is 
inherent in the situation* 

er|c 
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Socio - economic and educa t Iona 1 factors , and need 
patterns . Older teachers had need patterns quite different 
from those of younger teachers, and for some variables (i«e«. 
Deference, Order, Exhibition, Endurance, and Heterosexuality) 
the relationship was linear^ that is , the magnitude of the need 
expressed increased or decreased with increasing age« Any of 
three alternative reasons could account for this pattern. First, 
the intensity of needs could change with increasing age. Second, 
the older teachers might be a residual group, the remaining 





teachers with other need patterns having left the profession. 
Third, both of the previous two alternatives could be operating 
concurrently. The evolving pattern is a quite understandable 
one. As teachers grow older and manifest the attributes 
characteristic of old age, they become more deferent and have 
a greater need to handle their affairs in an orderly manner. 
They also find little need to be exhibitionists or for a high 
degree of heterosexual relationships. At the same time, they 
exhibit a greater need for endurance in a world where they must 

compete with the yoxing and energetic. 

Another factor should be mentioned at this point which 
refers to statements made earlier regarding teachers* scores 
on the variable Heterosexuality. When the. teachers were 
broken down into age categories, the youngest category 
manifested a need for Heterosexuality higher than that 
expressed by any of the other groups of teachers to whom the 
test was administered. But the need for Heterosexuality 
appeared to decline rapidly with increasing age so that any 
average of all teachers would include a great majority whose 
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need for Heterosexuality is in varying states of decline. 

It is quite understandable that those who found it 
necessary to earn their way through college had a greater 
need to be autonojnous and dominant, and less need for 
Affiliation, Nurturance, and Succorance. They are those 
people who found it necessary to be independent and, as 
a result, expressed those needs which are associated with 
independence . 

Investigation of need patterns when teachers were 
separated according to marital status must be undertake 
v^ith caution. It seems reasonable that a large percentage 
of the single teachers would be younger, and a large percentage 
of the widowed teachers would be elderly . Thus , one might 
mistakingly attribute differences to marital status which 
were actually a function of age. In line with this 
possibility, it should be noted that the trends for the 
variables Achievement, Deference, Order, Affiliation, 

Succorance, Dominance, and Endurance were similar to those 
\diich occurred when teachers were separated on the basis of age. 

Separation of teachers on the basis of the type of 
conintinity in which most of their youthful years were spent 

V 

can also be misleading. If general population mobility 
pattens are taken into consideration, there would be a strong 
possibility that many of those who spent their elderly years 
on a farm were older, and thus even though needs were a factor 
of age, there might be a tendency to over-estimate the 
influence of the community. Nevertheless, some trends were 
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apparent o Those coming from farms and vi-Llages exhibited 
greater need for Deference than those from the cities* It 
might be that> worldlng in a highly urbanized area> those from 
the cities felt better able to cope with their environment. 
Teachers who spent most of their youth in the city exhibited 
less need for Intraception than those from the farms and 
villages* One conclusion might be that those from the farms 
and villages had more opportunities to be by themselves and 
consider the many aspects of the world around them* A factor 
that might accoimt for the lower need for Heterosexuality 
exhibited by those from farms and villages is that they 
always had a great deal of worh at hand which was time* 
consuming and which left them with little time for hetero* 
sfficual relationships * 

Teachers who did not prefer teaching as a career 
differed from those that did prefer teaching on the 
variables Achievement and Aggression* This is quite 
understandable since those entering the field of education 
generally have- limited opportunities for advancement in 
terms of position and salary* Thus, an aggressive person 
with a need to achieve might very well prefer some 
occupation other than teaching* The corollary of this 
is that those with less aggressive tendencies and less need 
to achieve select and are happy with their teaching positions. 

Division of teachers on the basis of academic degrees 
earned provided a number of significant differences* As 
might he expected, those teachers who desired, sought out, 
and completed Master's degrees had a greater need for 



Achievement than those with Bachelor’s degrees o It is also 
highly probable that a much greater percentage of women 
are content with Bachelor's degrees* Teachers with 
advanced degrees, who can be viewed as people attempting 
to improve themselves within their chosen profession, also 
had significantly higher mean scores for Dominance and 
Autonomy. Among the people seeking advanced degrees are a 
ntanber are seeking advancement in terms of positions 
and fiiiancial remuneration, and these people might be 
expected to be autonomous and independent. It is also 
interesting to note that those with advanced degrees 
tended to have a greater need for Deference 5 an especially 
meaningful fact \dien it is recalled that theprincipals 
in Urban City were highly deferent when coir5>ared to the 
teachers. 

As might be ejspected, the need patterns of teachers 
who were part-time undergraduate students were very similar 
tv those of teachers who had earned between seventy-six and 
one hundred per cent of their tindergraduate expenses 
Although there are probably other reasons for part-time 
attendance, the need for finances would be a major factor. 
Unaccountably, the former full-time students had a 
significantly higher mean need score for Achievement. The 
fact that the part-time students exhibited greater need for 
Order and Endurance, and less for Exhibition is understandable. 
Going to school part-time while carrying out other activities 
necessitated a great deal of endurance while maintaining 
their affairs in an orderly manner and left little time for 
exhibitionist activities. 
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When the need patterns of teachers, divided into 
categories according to teaching level, were compared, 
numerc’us differences appeared* There is a strong possibility 
that these differentials are actually sex- linked. All of 
the lower elementary teachers were females, and all but 
thirty-six of the tq>per elementary teachers were females* 

On the other hand, fifty-one per cent of the Junior and 
senior high school teachers were male* In fact, it was 
pointed out earlier that the level at which some females were 
teaching served as a mask to hide intra-sex differences* 

Recommendations * A great deal of research remains to be 
done with regard to the influence of need patterns on the 
teacher-administrator relationship* 

Newer, more discriminative, procedures must be developed 
to more effectively investigate the importance of intensity 
of needs as they affect interpersonal relationships* The 
Theory of Complementary Needs stated that a complementary 
relationship exists with regard to both intensity and kind 
of needs, but the related research is centered on the stuc^ 
of kind of needs. This study represents the first attenpt 
to investigate the Complementary-Needs Hypothesis with 
regard to intensity of needs* 

Research is currently needed to determine how various 
need patterns are satisfied by different occupational 
positions. For example, why should any of the subjects an 
individual might teach better satisfy one need pattern over 
another, or does the possibility exist that, within any 
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occupational category » all need patterns could be 
satisfactorily accomroo dated© Heil*s investigation 
indicates that teachers with highly diverse personality 
patterns are able to function effectively under varying 
conditions ^ thus paving the way for future research 
regarding the relationship between personality patterns, 
conditions of worh, and effective instruction© 

Another area in need of exploration relates to the 
stability of needs over both limited and extended periods 
of time. The study by Masling and Stern^^ lent credence to 
the point of view that personality patterns can change as a 
result of highly meaningful experiences© Teacher education 
institutions would find it quite valuable to have data 
available which could document what personality changes, if 
any, took place during academic training of prospective 
teachers © 

Those responsible for personnel placement in school 
systems would find it advantageous to know more about the 
impact of personality variables on interpersonal relationships 
within the schools and also as they relate to effectiveness 
within a given occupational position© The conclusions of 
Ghiselli and Lodahl^^ and Edward Gross^^ attest to the fact 
that personality variables influence interpersonal relation- 
ships and job effectiveness© 



77Heil, loc. cit © 

78jtosling and Stern, loc © cit © 

7^Ghiselli and Lodahl, loc © cit © 
80 

Gross (Edward), loco cit © 



It would be quite interesting to exa min e the inter- 
relationship between teacher-administrator personality 
patterns and effectiveness of instruction, or the influence 
of these variables on superintendent-principal relationships 
and their impact on adninistrative effectiveness. 

Since other instruments ^diich purport to measure aspects 
of personality are available, research utilizing them should 
be conducted with the purpose of determining their effective- 
ness and usefullness within the school setting. 

In general, the stucfy of needs and their 
interrelationships within the educational setting offers a 
multitude of opportunities for further research. 
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TEACHERS * 
COVER LETTER 



Dear Staff Member, 

already met and discussed this study, you are 

tMChe^s® J^d determine the influence of 

principals personal preferences on the 
relationshxps between teachers and their administrators. 

roeasure these qualities we are using both 
S^tion“ Pref^ence Schedule and the TealhL 

D^cil t 5^ Principalship Study. Please use a 

two insS^e^?f! answering the questions on the 

Because we must reuse the Edwards Personal Preference Schedul<> 
SI“etS; appreciated if ylu^J^ c^letl 

the dir^ionro)?^^^/ f receiving them, Lad 

aSLerro- the front page carefully. Write all 

tookle? answer sheet placed inside the 

^ please answer all the questions. Do not write 
you name on any of the enclosed materials. Also note St 

answer sheet have been placed 
norizontally in groups of fivoo i' « c«a 

the^*L3^?*? National Principalship Study 

f wrxtten in the booklet. No 
xdentxfxcatxon is required on this instrument. 

cooptation in returning the materials as soon 
^ve would t greyly appreciated. When the instruments 

^veiope in which they were given to you and place the 
package in any United States mail boxo 

Thank you very much for your cooperation o 
Sincerely, 



- Harvey Goldman 
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PRINCIPALS * 
COVER LETTER 



Dear Principal, 

Since we have already met and discussed this study, you are 
aware that we are attempting to determine the influence of 
teachers * and principals * personal preferences on the 
teacher-administrator relationship. 

In attempting to measure these qualities we are asking all 
the principals to complete the enclosed materials which 
include the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule and the 
Administrative Preference Form. Please use a pencil with 
soft lead \dien answering the questions on both instruments. 

With regard to the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
please do not make any marks on the booklet since it must 
be reused. Read the directions on the front page carefully. 
Write all answers on the answer sheet placed inside the 
booklet, and please answer all the questions. Do not write 
yoiar name on any of the enclosed materials. Also note that 
the answer spaces on the answer sheet have been placed 
horizontally in groups of five. 

All necessary directions are included on the Administrative 
Preference Form. No identification is reqtiired on the form. 

Thank you very much for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 



Harvey Goldman 
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FOLLOW-UP LETTER 



Dear > 

Approxiniately a week ago $ after meeting with, you and your 
fellow staff members to discuss a research project tteo^h 
which the relationship between teachers and their principals 
is being investigated, research instruments need to be reused 
and their return within the next few days would be 
appreciated. 

Thank you for honoring this request. With your cooperation, 

I am hopeful that new information concerning teacher- 
principal relationships will evolve from the study. 

Thank you once again. 



Sincerely , 



Harvey Goldman 



o 
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GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING THE QUESTIONNAIRE 



lo You will find that each section of the questionnaire can 
be completed rather quickly o Please read the ins tactions 
carefully at the heading of each of the sections. 

2. Please answer all questions. You ^y find a few questions 
inappropriate to your particular situation ^ but remember 
that the questionnaire is being given to elementary, 
junior and senior high school teachers in all regions of 
the United States. If you feel a question is not 
appropriate to your situation use the response category , 
"Not relevant to my situation." 

3. If you have difficulty in answering any question, please 
give us your best estimate or appraisal. If 9 after 
responding to a question, you would like to comment on 
it you may do so in the margin. 

4. In conq>leting the questionnaire, you may wonder about 
the numbering system used and the large numbers and 
X*s occasionally inserted near the places ^ere you 
are asked to indicate your responses. These 
procedures have been used to facilitate the I.B.M. 
tabulation of the data. 

5. You will note that a code ntnnber has been placed on 
the front page of the questionnaire. This nwnber 
provides a way for tabulating the similarities and 
differences among schools and school systems in 
teacher’s views of the principalship . 

Please do not place yoiar name anywhere on the 
questionnaire. 



6. 
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Instructions o Listed below are some activities in 
idiich a PRINCIPAL can engage« Please answer Question 3 
and Question 4 hy writing in Col, I the LETTER and in 
Col® II the NUMBER tdiich best represent your replies® 



Question 3 

Do you feel the PRINCIPAL 
OF YOUR SCHOOL should 
in the following 
activities? 

I feel that the 
principal of my school® ® ® 



Question 4 

How frequently does your 
principal do this? 



My principal® ® . ® o ® ® 
does this o®®®,®®. 



A " Absolutely must 
B = Preferably should 
C * May or may not 
D =* Preferably should not, 
E = Absolutely must not 

N * This activity not 

relevant to my school 



1 = Always 

2 T Almost always 

3 T Occasionally 

4 =* Almost never 

5 “ Never 

N = This activity not 

relevant to my school 
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Support a teacher^s discipline decision 
that the principal believes is grossly 
xmfair to the child® 




Colol Col® II 



14® Insist that students obey teacher’s 
instructions first, and complain 
about them later® 

15® Side with the teacher when a student 

complains about the teacher’s behavior, 
even if the student’s complaint is 
legitimate® 

f 

22® Back the teacher in any public 
controversy between teacher 
and student® 

14® Encourage all teachers to call him 
by his first name, when students are 
not present® 

15® Make it a practice to have lunch 
frequently with the teachers in 
his school® 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 




□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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16. Discourage teachers from treating him 
as ”one of the gang” at informal 
gatherings of teachers. 

24. Avoid first-name relationships with 
his teachers. 



25. Insist, tactfully, that teachers show 
due respect for his position as 
principal . 



□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 



Instructions. Listed below are some activities in 
which a PRINCIPAL can engage. Please answer Question 3 
and Question.4 by writing in Col. I the LETTER and in 
Col. II the NUMBER which best represent your replies. 



Question 3 

Da you. feel the PRINCIPAL 
OF YOUR SCHOOL should engage 
in the following 
activities? 

I feel that the principal 
of my school. . « 



Question 4 

How frequently does your 
principal do this? 



My principal does 
this. 



A * Absolutely must 
B = Preferably should 
C = Itoy or may not 
D * Preferably should not 
E ? Absolutely must not 

N * 'riiis activity not 

relevant to my school 




Always 

Almost always 
Occasionally 
Almost never 
Never 

This activity not 
relevant to my school 



11 , 



12 , 



Share with teachers the responsibility 
for determining the minimum level of 
satisfactory student performance in 
your school. 

Share with teachers the responsibility 
for evaluating how good a job the 
school is doing. 




Col. II 



d 



□ □ 



o 
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13 o Share with teachers the responsibility 
for determining how teachers should be 
supervisedo 

14« Share with teachers the responsibility 
for developing a policy for handling 
student discipline problems « 



□ □ 

□ D 



Instructions o Please answer Question 6 for each 
statement listed below as it applies to the principal of 
your schoolo In ..answering the question, please write 
in each box the one letter that best describes the 
behavior of yoxir principal o 



Question 6 



To what extent does 
your PRINCIPAL engage 
in the following 
kinds of behavior? 



A T Always 
B = Almost Always 
C ® Frequently 
D T Occasionally 
E 7 Ali^st Never 
F = Never 
N =. -I ..do .hot -know 



Statements 



11 o Gives teachers the feeling that their work is 
an ’^important’* activity 

12. Gets teachers to upgrade their performance 
standards in their classrooms. 

13. Gives teachers the feeling that they can 
mke significimt contributions to 
improving the classroom performance of 
their students. 

15. Makes teachers* meetings a valuable 
educational activity. 

16. Has constructive suggestions to offer 
teachers in dealing with their major 
problems . 

17. Takes a strong interest in my 
professional development. 

18. Treats teachers as professional 
workers . 




□ 

□ 

□ 




o 
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Statements 



22 o Considers ”what is best for all the children** 
in his decisions affecting educational 
programs o 

25 o Maximizes the different skills found 
in his faculty® 

26 o Brings to the ' attention of teachers 
educational literature that is of 
value to them in their, jobs® 

27® Helps teachers to understand the sources 
of important problems they are facing® 

28 o Displays a strong interest in improving 
the quality of the educational 
program. 

12. Procrastinates in his 
decision making® 

21® Displays inconsistency in 
his decisions® 

24, Has the relevant facts before making 
important decisions® 

25. Requires teachers to engage in 
unnecessary paper work® 

32® Makes a teacher's life difficult 
because of his administrative 
ineptitude® 

33. Runs meetings and conferences in a 
disorganized fashion® 

12. Puts you at ease when 
you talk with him® 

13® Rubs people the 
wrong way® 

16® Develops a real interest 
in your welfare® 

18® Develops a •* we- feeling’* in 
working with others® 

19. Makes those who work with him 
feel inferior to him® 

20® Displays integrity in 
his behavior® 



□ 

□ 

□ 
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Below you are being requested to furnish information 
about your students, their parents, and your fellow teachers o 
We ask that you provide this information in the form of 
percentages, although we know it is difficult to give exact 
percentages for most of the questions o Please write in 
your SINGLE BEST ESTIMATE of the percentage that you feel 
most accurately reflects your situation^ . . 



Ao Of the STUDENTS you teach, what per cent o o o 



Ho 


Are not interested in academic achievement? 


% 


13o 


Have been discipline problems during the 
last school year? 


% 


15o 


Work up to their intellectual 
capacities ? 


% 


17o 


Were not adequately prepared to do the 
grade level work you expected of them 
when they entered your class (or 
classes)? 


% 


33 0 


Are one or more years behind grade 
level in reading ability? 


% 


35o 


Are not mastering the subject matter 
or skills you teach at the minimim 
level of satisfactory perform^ce? 


, , % 


Of the TEACHERS in your school, what per cent. . 




11, 


Display a sense of loyalty to the school? 


' % 


13o 


En j py working in the s chpol ? 


% 


15o 


Respect the judgment' of the 
administrators of the school? 


■ : '% 


17o 


Work cooperatively with their 
fellow teachers? 


% 


19o 

a 


Display a sense of pride 
in the sc^ol? 




21 o 


Accept, the educational philosophy 
underlying the curriculum of the school? 


% 


23 o 


Try new teaching methods in 
their clas srooms ? 


'% 


27. 


Do everything possible to motivate 
their s^dents? 




33o 


Do "textbook teaching” only? 


% 
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• Take a stirong interest in the social or . _ 

emotional problems of their students? % 

45* Plan their classes so that different 

types of students can benefit from them? % 

47. Provide opportunities for students to go 

beyond the minimimi demands of assigned -- - 

wrk? % 



Instmctions . At the heading of the column below is 
Question 13. Please answer this question for each of .the 
statements foiind below. In answering the question, write 
in the one code letter which best represents your answer. 



Question 13 

A = I would not want tOi.. 

B = I am not especially 
anxious to . . . 

C = I have some desire to.. 
D ” I would very much like 

to • • • 

E = I am extremely anxious 
to . . . '■ . 





Statements 




11. 


Become an assistant principal j 


□ 


12. 


Become the principal of an elementary | 

school. 1 


□ 


13. 


Become the principal of a I 

junior high school. | 


□ 


14. 


Become the principal of a I 

senior high school. | 


□ 


15. 


Become a staff specialist attached I 

to a central office. | 


□ 


16. 


Become an assistant superintendent I 

of schools. 1 


□ 


17. 


Become an associate superintendent I 

of schools. 1 


□ 



How desirous are you 
of doing the following? 
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Statements 

18. Become a school superintendent. 

19 o Remain a teacher in this school for 

une remainder of my educational career. 

20. Remain a teacher in this school system 
for the remainder of my educational 
career, but move to a school in a 
"better neighborhood.” 

21. Remain a teacher at my present grade 
level(s/ for the remainder of my 
educational career. 

22. Obtain a higher paying teaching 
job in another school system. 

23. Obtain a higher paying position outside 
the field of education. 







nha ^ purpose here is to obtain background 

characteristics of teachers. This information will be used 

bac^STOund of teachers and principals and to 
related to the views held by teachers about 

bv answer , the foUoTrt'ng questions 

Dy checking the ONE answer which best specifies your reply. 



you been a teacher? 



Ho How many years have 

— I 

— 2) 2 years 

^ ■ _ 3> 3 years 
^ -4 ) 4 years 

^5) 5 years 

V 

12, How many years have you 

- - 1) 1 year 

2) 2 years 

3) 3 years 

— - 4 ) 4 years 

- 5 ) 5 years 



~ - 6) 6- 10 . years 

7 ) 11-15 years 

8 ) 16-20 years 

^ 9) 21-25 years 
0 1 26 years or 
more 

taught in this school system ? 

. 6) 6-10 years 
. 71 il-15 years 
8 ) 16-20 years 

9 ) 21-25 years 

^0) 26 years or 

more 
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13, How many years have you taught in this school ? 



; ^1) 1 year 

2) 2 years 

^3) 3 years 

4 ) 4 years 

5 ) 5 years 



^6) 6-10 years 

J) 11-15 years 

, . 8) 16-20 years 

9) 21-25 years 

^0) 26 years or more 



14. In how many schools in this system have you taught? 

1) 1 school 4 ) 4 schools 

2) 2 schools ■ 5 ) 5 schools 

^3) 3 schools 6) 6 or more schools 

15 o At what time do you customarily arrive at school 
for work? ' 

1) before 7g30 AoMo 

1) between 7s 30 and 8g00 AoMo 

3) between 8s0i and 8s30 AoMo 
- .4 ) between 8s 31 and 9g00 AoMo 
5 ) between 9s01 and 9 s 30 AoM, 



16, At what time do you customarily leave school? 

1) before 2g00 PoMo 

2) between 2 s 00 and 3:00 PoMo 

3 ) between 3s01 and 4s00 P»Mo 

4 ) between 4s 01 and 5:00 PoMo. 

^.5 ) between 5;01 and 7:00 P»Mo 

6) after 7:00 P»Mo 

17 o On the average how frequently do you work on school 
activities at home? 



1) zero nights per week 

2) one night per week 

-3 ) 2 to 3 nights per week 
. 4 ) 4 to 5 nights per week 
5 ) more than 5 nights per week 

18, On the average o how much of your week-end is taken 
up with school work? 

. . 1) none 
- . 2) very little 
-., 3) some 
4 ) a great deal 

19 o On the average , how frequently are you contacted 
at home about school matters? 

. 1) once a week or less 
2 ) 2 to 4 times a week 
, . 3) 5 to 10 times a week 

4) more than 10 times a week 
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20 o When werts you born? 




1891-1895 


. 6) 


1916-1920 


1896-1900 


-■-7) 


1921-1925 


1901-1905 


■ ■-8) 


1926-1930 


1906-1910 


_^9) 


1931-1935 


1911-1915 


^0) 


1936-1940 



21 o Are you; 



1) Female 
~2) Male 



22 « Where were your parents born? 

1) both in the United States 

2) one in UoSo and one foreign born 

3 > both foreign born 

23 o What was your father ^ s MAJOR lifetime occupation? 
^ . 1) education 

2 ) professional (other than education), 

. or scientific 

^3) managerial, executive, or proprietor 

of large bus^ess 

4 ) siaall business owner or manager 

5) farm owner or renter 

JS) clerical or sales 
7) skilled worker or foreman 

8) semi-skilled worker 

9 ) unskilled worker ox farm laborer 
0 ) other (specif y ) 



24. What was yoxir mother * s MAJOR lifetime occupation 
(other than housewifej? 




none 

education 

professional (other than education) , 
or scientific 
secretarial, clerical 
small business owner or manager 
skilled worker 

domestic '^?orker or xinskilled worker 

semi-skilled worker . 

other (specify ) 



25 « What was your father's highest educational attainment? 

■ ■ 1) no formal education 

■ 2) some elementary school 
...3) completed elementary school 

:~4) some high school, technical school 
or business school 

^5) graduated from high school, technical 

Q school or business school 

ERIC 
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, 6) some college 

-7 ) graduated from college 
8 ) graduate or professional school 

26. What was your mother's highest educational attainment? 

- ^ 1) no formal education 
- ■ 2) some elementary school 
-3 ) con 5 >leted elementary school 
4 ) some high school or business school 

5) graduated from high school or 

business school 
6 ) some college 

1 ) graduated from college 

^8) graduate or professional school 

27. In what type of a community did you spend the 
MAJOR part of your youth? 

— 1) farm 

2) village or town (under 10,000) 

3 ) small city (10,000 - 50,000) 

4 ) city (50,000 or more) 

28. In what tj^.e^of .schools did you receive MOST 
of your elementary school education? 

1) public 

2 ) part)chial 

3 ) private 

29. In what t 3 rpe of schoold did you receive MOST 
of your secondary education? 

, — 1) public 
. - 2 ) parochial 

3 ) private 

30. In general, what was the quality of your work 
when you were in secondary school? 

. 1) way above average 
. 2 ) above average 
3 ) average 

4 ) somewhat below average 

31. In general, how active were you in extra- 
curricular .activities when you were in 
secondary school ? 

^1) far more active than average 

. - 2 ) more active than average 

3 ) about average 

4 ) somewhat less active than average 
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32* What was the income position of your parents at the 
time of your graduation from high school? 

1) highest 25% of our community 

^ 2 ) second highest 25% of our community 

^3) third highest 25% of our community 

4 ) lowest 25% of our community 

33. At what type of college did you do M)ST 
of your undergraduate work? 



1) state university 

2) state teachers* college or 
normal school 

3 ) other public college or 
university 

4 1 private university 

5 ) private teachers* college or 
normal school 

6) other private college 



34. In general 9 what was_the quality of your work 
when you were in college ? 



graduated with honors 
. .2 ) above average 
■ .3 ) average 

^4) somewhat below average 



35. In general} how active were you in extra- 
curricular activities when you were in college? 



1) far more active than average 
^ .2 ) more active than average 
,3 ) about average 

4) somewhat less active than average 



36. At what type of college did you do MOST 
of your graduate work? 

_6 > I have not done graduate work 

1) state university 

2 ) state teachers* college or 
normal school 

■ 3 ) other public college or university 

4 ) private iiniversity 

_5) private teachers* college or 

normal school 

6) other private college 
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37, Vhen you were in undergraduate college what per 
cent of your expenses did you personally earn? 

1) 0 to 25% 

^2) 26 to 50% 

3) 51 to 75% 

^4) 76 to 100% 

38, In what way did you do MOST of your undergraduate 
college work? 

^1) full-time study 

2 ) part-time study 

39, In what way did you do MOST of your graduate study? 

- 1) full-time study 

2) part-time study 

40, What plans do you have for future formal education? 

— 1) I have no plans 

— 2) I plan to take cotirses, but not 

toward a specific degree 

- 3) I plan to study for a master* s 

but not a doctorate 

4 ) I plan to study for a doctorate 



41, How many semester .hours ..of .education courses did 
you have as an undergraduate ? 



.1) none 
l2) i to 10 
"3) li to 20 
4) 21 to 30 



5) 31 to 40 
!6) 4i to 50 
:?) 51 to 60 
8) more than 60 



42, 



How many semester hours of graduate work 
have you taken? 



1) none 
’2) 1 to 10 

’3) 11 to 20 
“4) 21 to 30 



,5) 3i to 40 
*6) 4l to 50 
j7) 51 to 60 
*8) more than 60 



43. 



What is the highest academic degree which you 
have received? 

^ 1) certificate 
' 2 ) bachelor’s 
_;^3) master's 
■> .4 ) master's plus 30 hoxirs 
5 ) doctor's 

44, What is your marital status? 

_ 1) single 
2 1 married 
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3 ) separated 

- > 4 ) divorced 
5 ) widow or widower 

I 

45 « Which category best represents yoiir current salary? 

1) Less than $4,000 ‘ 

”2) $4,000 through $4,999 
, .3 ) $5,000 through $5,999 
^^-4) $6,000 through $6,999 
.5) $7,000 through $7,999 
^ _ 6 ) $8,000 throxigh $8,999 
■ , 7 ) $9,000 through $9,999 

8 )$l0^000 throiagh $10,999 

9 ) More than $11,000 

46 « When did the idea FIRST occur to you that you 
might enter teaching? 

1) Before entering high school 

2) In high school 

3 1 After completing high school, 

■ but before graduating from college 
4) After graduating from college 

47 o When did you make the FINAL decision to 
enter teaching? 

^ 1) Before entering high school 

2) In high school 

^3; After completing high school, 

but before graduating from college 
^4) After graduating from college 

48 o At the time you mde the FINAL decision did you 
prefer teaching over any other occupation? 

. ■ 1) Yes, I preferred teaching 

2 ) No, I preferred another occupation, 
but was not able to enter it 

49, Which one of the following persons was most 

influential in your decision to enter teaching? 

A member of my family who was a teacher 
A friend who was a teacher 
Someone else who was a teacher^ — 

A member of my family who was not a 

teacher 

A friend who was not a teacher 
Someone else who was not a teacher 
No one 
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50. What grade level(s) do you teach? If more than one, 
indicate your MAJOR grade level with a double check. 



^1) K or 1st grade 

2 ) 2nd grade 
. 3 ) 3rd grade 

4 ) 4th grade 

5 ) 5th grade 

6 ) 6th grade 

(FOR JUNIOR HIGH AND SENIOR HIG! 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS). 



,.7 ) 7th grade 
, -8 ) 8th grade 
,9 ) 9th grade 
TonOtb. grade 
il)iith grade 
12) 12th grade 

TEACHERS, AND DEPARTMENTALIZED 



51. What subject area(s) do you teach? If more than one, 
indicate your MAJOR area with a double check. 



1) English 

_ ,2 ) History; social studies 
Science 

■ 4 ) Mathematics 

5 ) Foreign languages 

6) Home economics 

^7 ) Business or commercial subjects 
...8) Physical education; health 
9) Fine arts (music, art, etc.) 
~J0) Industrial arts. „ 

11) Other (specif y _ _) 
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This schedule consists of a number of pairs of statement^ about things that you may or may not 
like; about ways in which you may or may not feel. Look at the example below. 

A I like to talk about myself to others. 

B I lik e to work toward some goal that I have set for myself. 

Which of these two statements is more characteristic of what you like? If you like "talking about 
yourself to others” more than you like "working toward some goal that you have set for yourself,” then 
you should choose A over B. If you like "working toward some goal that you have set for yourself” more 
than you like "talking about yourself to others,” then you should choose B over A. 

You may like both A and B. In this case, you would have to choose between the two and you should 
choose the one that you like better. If you dislike both A and B, then you should choose the one that you 
dislike less. 

Some of the pairs of statements in the schedule have to do with your likes, such as A and B above. 
Other pairs of statements have to do with how you feel. Look at the example below. 

A I feel depressed when I fail at something. 

B I feel nervous when giving a talk before a group. 

Which of these two statements is more characteristic of how you feel? If "being depressed when you 
fail at something” is more characteristic of you than "being nervous when giving a talk before a group,” 
then you should choose A over B. If B is more characteristic of you than A, then you should choose B 
over A. 

If both statements describe how you feel, then you should choose the one which you think is more 
characteristic. If neither statement accurately describes how you feel, then you should choose the one 
which you consider to be less inaccurate. 

Your choice, in each instance, should be in terms of what you like and how you feel at the present 
time, and not in terms of what you think you should like or how you think you should feel. This is 
not a test. There are no right or wrong answers. Your choices should be a description of your own per- 
sonal likes and feelings. Make a choice for every pair of statements; do not skip any. 

The pairs of statements on the following pages are similar to the examples given above. Read each 
pair of statements and pick out the one statement that better describes what you like or how you feel. 
Make no marks in the booklet. On the separate answer sheet are numbers corresponding to the numbers 
of the pairs of statements. Check to be sure you are marking for the same item number as the item you 
are reading in the booklet. 



If your answer sheet is printed 


If your answer sheet is printed 


in BLACK ink: 


in BLUE ink: 


For each numbered item draw a circle around 


For each numbered item fill in the space 


the A or B to indicate the statement you 


under A or B as shown in the Directions 


have chosen. 


on the answer sheet. 



Do not turn this page until the examiner tells you to start. 
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A I like to help my friends when they are in trouble. 

B I like to do my very best in whatever I imdertake. 

A I like to fiiid out what great men have thought about 
various problems in which I am interested. 

B I would like to accomplish something of great signifi- 
cance. 

A Any written work that I do I like to have precise, neat, 
and well organized. 

B I would like to be a recognized authority in some job, 
profession, or field of specialization. 

A I like to tell amusing stories and jokes at parties. 

B I would like to write a great novel or play. 

A I like to be able to come and go as I want to. 

B I like to be able to say that I have done a difficult 
job well. 

A I like to -solve puzzles and problems that other people 
have difficulty with. 

B I like to follow instructions and to do what is expected 
of me. 

A I like to experience novelty and change in my daily 
routine. 

B I like to tell my superiors that they have done a good 
job on something, when I think they have. 

A I like to plan and organize the details of any w'ork 
that I have to undertake. 

B I like to follow instructions and to do what is expected 
of me. 

A I like people to. notice and to comment upon my ap- 
pearance when I am out in public. 

B I like to read about the lives of great men. 

A I like to avoid situations where I am expected to do 
things in a conventional way. 

B I like to read about the lives of great men. 

A I would like to be a recognized authority in some job, 
profession, or field of specialization. 

B I like to have my work organized and planned before 
beginning it. 

A I like to find out what great men have thought about 
various problems in which I am interested. 

B If I have to take a trip, I like to have things planned 
in advance. 

A I like to finish any job or task that I begin. 

B I like to keep my things neat and orderly on my desk 
or workspace. 

A I like to tell other people about adventures and strange 
things that have happened to me. 

B I like to have my meals organized and a definite time 
set aside for eating. 

A I like to be independent of others in deciding what I 
want to do. 

B I like to keep my things neat and orderly on my desk 
or workspace. 

A I like to be able to do things better than other people 
can. 

B I like to tell amusing stories and jokes at parties. 



A I like to conform to custom and to avoid doing things 
that people I respect might consider unconventionaL 

B I like to talk about my achievements. 

A I like to have my life so arranged that it runs smoothly 
and without much change in my plans. 

B I like to tell other people about adventures and strange 
things that have happened to ine. 

A I like to read books and plays in which sex plays a 
major part. 

B I like to be the center of attention in a group. 

A I like to criticize people who are in a position of au- 
thority. 

B I like to use words which other people often do not 
know the meaning of. 

A I like to accomplish tasks that others recognize as re- 
quiring skill and efiort. 

B I like to be able to come and go as I want to. 

A I like to praise someone I admire. 

B I like to feel free to do what I want to do. 

A I like to keep my letters, bills, and other papers neady 
arranged and filed according to some system. 

B I like to be independent of others in deciding what I 
want to do. 

A I like to ask questions which I know no one will be 
able to answer. 

B I like to criticize people who are in a position of au- 
thority. 

A I get so angry that I feel like throwing and breaking 
things. 

B I like to avoid responsibilities and obligations. 

A I like to be successful in things undertaken. 

B I like to form new friendships. 

A I like to follow instructions and to do what is expected 
of me. 

B I like to have strong attachments with my friends. 

A Any written work that I do I like to have precise', neat, 
and well organized. 

B I like to make as many friends as I can. 

A I like to tell amusing stories and jokes at parties. 

B I like to write letters to my friends. 

A I like to be able to come and go as I want to. 

B I like to share things with my friends. 

A I like to solve puzzles and problems that other, people 
have difficulty with. 

B I like to judge people by why they do something— not 
by what they actually do. 

A I like to accept the leadership of people I admire. 

B I like to understand how my friends feel about various 
problems they have to face. 

A I like to have my meals organized and a definite time 
set aside for eating. 

B I like to study and to analyze the behavior of others. 
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A I like to say things that arc regarded as witty and 
clever by other people. 

B I lik^to put myself in someone else’s place and to 
imagine how I would feel in the same situation. 

A I like to feel free to do what I want to do. 

B I like to observe how another individual feels in a 
given situation. 

A I like to accomplish tasks that others recognize as re- 
quiring skill and effort. 

B I like my friends to encourage me when I meet with 
failure. 

A When planning something, I like to get suggestions 
from other people whose opinions I respect. 

B I like my friends to treat me kindly. 

A I like to have my life so arranged that it runs smoothly 
and without much change in my plans. 

B I like my friends to feel sorry for me when I am sick. 

A I like to be the center of attention in a group. 

B I like my friends to make a fuss over me when I am 
hurt or sick. 

A I like to avoid situations where I am expected to do 
things in a conventional way. 

B I like my friends to sympathize with me and to cheer 
me up when I am depressed. 

A I would like to write a great novel or play. 

B When serving on a committee, I like to be appointed 
or elected chairman. 

A When I am in a group, I like to accept the leadership 
of someone else in deciding what the group is going 
to do. 

B I like to supervise and to direct the actions of other 
people whenever I can. 

A I like to keep my letters, bills, and other papers neatly 
arranged and filed according to some system. 

B I like to be one of the leaders in the organizations and 
groups to which I belong. 

A I like to ask questions which I know no one will be 
able to answer. 

B I like to tell other people how to do their jobs. 

A I like to avoid responsibilities and obligations. 

B I like to be called upon to settle arguments and dis- 
putes between others. 

A I would like to be a recognized authority in some job, 
profession, or field of specialization. 

B I feel guilty whenever I have done something I know 
is wrong. 

A I like to read about the lives of great men. 

B I feel that I should confess the things that I have done 
that I regard as wrong. 

A I like to plan and organize the details of any work 
that I have to undertake. 

B When things go wrong for me, I feel that I am more 
to blame than anyone else. 



49 A I like to use words which other people often do not 

know the meaning of. 

B I feel that I am inferior to others in most respects. 

50 A I like to criticize people who are in a position of au- 

thority. 

B I feel timid in the presence of other people I regard 
as my superiors. 

51 A I like to do my v,*ry best in whatever I undertake. 

B I like to help other people who are less fortunate than 

I am. 

52 A I like to find out what great men have thought about 

various problems in which I am interested. 

B I like to be generous with my friends. 

53 A I like to make a plan before starting in to do some- 

thing difficult. 

B I like to do small favors for my friends. 

54 A I like to tell other people about adventures and strange 

things that have happened to me. 

B I like my friends to confide in me and to tell me their 
troubles. 

55 A I like to say what I think about things. 

B I like to forgive my friends who may sometimes 
hurt me. 

56 A I like to be able to do things better than other people 

can. 

B I like to eat in new and strange restaurants. 

57 A I like to conform to custom and to avoid doing things 

that people I respect might consider unconventional. 

B I like to participate in new fads and fashions. 

58 A I like to have my work organized and planned before 

beginning it. 

B I like to travel and to see the country. 

59 A I like people to notice and to comment upon my ap- 

pearance when I am out in public. 

B I like to move about the country and to live in differ- 
ent places. 

60 A I like to be independent of others in deciding what I 

want to do. 

B I like to do new and different things. 

61 A I like to be able to say that I have done a difficult job 

well. 

B I like to work hard at any job I undertake. 

62 A I like to tell my superiors that they have done a good 

job on something, when I think they have. 

B I like to complete a single job or task at a time before 
taking on others. 

63 A If I have to take a trip, I like to have things planned 

in advance. 

B I like to kee;> working at a puzzle or problem until 
it is solved. 

64 A I sometimes like to do things just to see what effect 

it will have on others. 

B I like to stick at a job or problem even when it may 
seem as if I am not getting anywhere with it. 
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65 A I like to do things that other people regard as un- 

conventional. 

B I like to put in long hours of work without being 
distracted. 

66 A I would like to accomplish something of great signifi^ 

cance. 

B I like to kiss attractive persons of the opposite sex. 

67 A I like to praise someone I admire. 

B I like to be regarded as physically attractive by those 
of the opposite sex. 

68 A I like to keep my things neat and orderly on my desk 

or workspace. 

B I like to be in love with someone of the opposite sex. 

69 A I like to talk about my achievements. 

B I like to listen to or to tell jokes in which sex plays 
a major part. 

70 A I like to do things in my own way and without regard 

to what others may think. 

B I like to read books and plays in which sex plays a 
major part. 

71 A I would like to write a great novel or play. 

B I like to attack points of view that are contrary to 
mine. 



72 A When I am in a group, I like to accept the leadership 

of someone else in deciding what the group is going 
to do. 

B I feel like criticizing someone publicly if he deserves it. 

73 A I like to have my life so arranged that it runs smoothly 

and without much change in my plans. 

B I get so angry that I feel like throwing and breaking 
things. 

74 A I like to ask questions which I know no one will be 

able to answer. 

B I like to tell other people what I think of them. 

75 A I like to avoid responsibilities and obligations. 

B I feel like making fun of people who do. things that 
1 regard as stupid. 

76 A I like to be loyal to my friends. 

B I like to do my very best in whatever I undertake. 

77 A I like to observe how another individual feels in a 

given situation. 

B I like to be able to say that I have done a diflEcult 
job well. 

78 A I like my friends to encourage me when I meet with 

failure. 

B I like to be successful in things undertaken. 

79 A I like to be one of the leaders in the organizations and 

groups to which I belong. 

B I like to be able to do things better than other people 
can. 

80 A When things go wrong for me, I feel that I am more 

to blame than anyone else. 

B I like to solve puzzles and problems that other people 
, have diflSculty with. 



81 



82 



83 
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A I like to do things for my friends. 

B When planning something, I like to get suggestions 
from other people whose opinions I respect. 

A I like to put myself in someone else’s place and to 
imagine how I would feel in the same situation. 

B I like to tell my superiors that they have done a good 
job on something, when I think they have. 

A I like my friends to be sympathetic and understanding 
when I have problems. 

B I like to accept the leadership of people I admire. 

A When serving on a committee, I like to be appointed 
or elected chairman. 

B When I am in a group, I like to accept the leadership 
of someone else in deciding what the group is go- 
ing to do. 



85 A If I do something that is wrong, I feel that I should 
be punished for it. 

B I like to conform to custom and to avoid doing things 
that people I respect might consider unconventional. 



86 A I like to share things with my friends. 

B I like to make a plan before starting in to do some- 
thing difficult. 



87 A I like to understand hov/ my friends feel about vari- 
ous problems they have to face. 

B If I have to take a trip, I like to have things planned 
in advance. 



88 A I like my friends to treat me kindly. 

B I like to have my work organized and planned before 
beginning it. 



89 A I like to be regarded by others as a leader. 

B I like to keep my letters, bills, and other papers neatly 
arranged and filed according to some system. 



90 A I feel that the pain and misery that I have suffered has 
done me more good than harm. 

B I like to have my life so arranged that it runs smoothly 
and without much change in my plans. 



91 A I like to have strong attachments with my friends. 

B I like to say things that are regarded as witty and 
clever by other people. 



92 A I like to think about the personalities of my friends 
and to try to figure out what makes them as they are. 

B I sometimes like to do things just to see what effect 
it will have on others. 



93 A I like my friends to make a fuss over me when I am 

hurt or sick. 

B I like to talk about my achievements. 

94 A I like to tell other people how to do their jobs. 

B I like to be the center of attention in a group. 

95 A I feel timid in the presence of other people I regard 

as my superiors. 

B I like to use words which other people often do not 
know the meaning of. 



96 A I like to do things with my friends rather than by 
myself. 

B I like to say what I think about things. 
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97 A I like to study and to analyze the behavior of others. 

B I like to do things that other people regard as uncon- 
ventional. 

98 A I like my friends to feci sorry for me when I am sick. 
B I like to avoid situations where I am expected to do 

things in a conventional way. 

99 A I like to supervise and to direct the actions of other 

people whenever I can. 

B I like to do things in my own way without regard to 
what others may think. 

100 A I feel that I am inferior to others in most respects. 
B I like to avoid responsibilities and obligations. 

101 A I like to be successful in things undertaken. 

B I like to form new friendships. 

102 A I like to analyze my own motives and feelings. 

B I like to make as many friends as I can. 

103 A I like my friends to help me when I am in trouble. 
B I like to do things for my friends. 

104 A I like to argue for my point of view when it is at- 

tacked by others. 

B I like to write letters to my friends. 

105 A I feel guilty whenever I have done something I know 

is wrong. 

B I like to have strong attachments with my friends. 

106 A I like to share things with my friends. 

B I like to analyze my own motives and feelings. 

107 A I like to accept the leadership of people I admire. 

B I like to understand how my friends feel about vari- 
ous problems they have to face. 

108 A I like my friends to do many small favors for me 

cheerfully. 

B I like to judge people by why they do something — 
not by what dicy actually do. 

109 A When \yith a group of people, I like to make the 

decisions about what we are going to do. 

B I like to predict how my friends will act in various 
situations. 
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A I feel better when I give in and avoid a fight, than 
I would if I tried to have my own way. 

B I like to analyze the feelings and motives of others. 

A I like to form new friendships. 

B I like my friends to help me when I am in trouble. 

A I like to judge people by why they do something — 
not by what they actually do. 

B I like my friends to show a great deal of affection 
toward me. 

A I like to have my life so arranged that it runs 
smoothly and without much change in my plans. 

B I like my friends to feel sorry for me when I am sick. 

A I like to be called upon to setde arguments and dis- 
putes between others. 

B I like my friends to do many small favors for me 
cheerfully. 






115 A I feel that I should confess the things that I have 

done that I regard as wrong. 

B I like my friends to sympathize with me and to cheer 
me up when I am depressed. 

116 A I like to do things with my friends rather than by 

myself. 

B I like to argue for my point of view when it Is at- 
tacked by others. 

117 A I like to think about the personalities of my friends 

and to try to figure out what makes them as 
they are. 

B I like to be able to persuade and influence others to 
do what I want to do. 

118 A I like my friends to sympathize with me and to cheer 

me up when I am depressed. 

B When with a group of people, I like to make the 
decisions about what we are going to do. 

119 A I like to ask questions which I know no one will be 

able to answer. 

B I like to tell other people how to do their jobs. 

120 A I feel timid in the presence of other people I regard 

as my superiors. 

B I like to supervise and to direct the actions of other 
people whenever I can. 

121 A I like to participate in groups in which the members 

have warm and friendly feelings toward one another. 

B I feel guilty whenever I have done something I know 
is wrong. 

122 A I like to analyze the feelings and motives of others. 
B I feel depressed by my own inability to handle vari- 
ous situations. 

123 A I like my friends to feel sorry for me when I am sick. 
B I feel better hen I give in and avoid a fight, than 

I would if I tried to have my own way. 

124 A I like to be able to persuade and influence others to 

do what I want. 

B I feel depressed by my own inability to handle vari- 
ous situations. 

125 A I like to criticize people who are in a position of 

authority. 

B I feel timid in the presence of other people I regard 
as my superiors. 

126 A I like to participate in groups in which the members 

have warm and friendly feelings toward one another. 

B I like to help my friends when they are in trouble. 

127 A I like to analyze my own motives and feelings. 

B I like to sympathize with my friends when they are 
hurt or sick. 

128 A I like my friends to help me when I am in trouble. 
B I like to treat other people with kindness and sym- 

pathy. 

129 A I like to be one of the leaders in the organizations 

and groups to which I belong. 

B I like to sympathize with my friends when they are 
hurt or sick. 
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130 A I feel that the pain and misery that I have suffered 

has done me more good than harm. 

B I like to show a great deal of affection toward my 
friends. 

131 A I like to do things with my friends rather than by 

myself. 

B I like to experiment and to try new things. 

132 A I like to think about the personalities of my friends 

and to try to figure out what makes them as 
they are. 

I like to try new and different jobs — ^rather than to 
continue doing the same <^d things. 

I like my friends to be sympathetic and understand- 
ing when I have problems. 

I like to meet new people. 

I like to argue for my point of view when it is at- 
tacked by others. 

I like to experience novelty and change in my daily 
routine. 

I feel better when I give in and avoid a fight, than I 
would if I tried to have my own way. 

I like to move about the country and to live in differ- 
ent places. 

I like to do things for my friends. 

When I have some assignment to do, I like to start 
in and keep working on it until it is completed. 

I like to analyze the feelings and motives of others. 

I like to avoid being interrupted while at my work. 

I hke my friends to do many small favors for me 
cheerfully. 

I like to stay up late working in order to get a job 
done. 

I like to be regarded by others as a leader. 

I like to put in long hours of work without being 
distracted. 

If I do something that is wrong, I feel that I should 
be punished for it. 

I like to stick at a job or problem even when it may 
seem as if I am not getting anywhere with it. 

I like to be loyal to my friends. 

I like to go out with attractive persons of the op- 
posite sex. 

I like to predict how my friends will act in various 
situations. 

I like to participate in discussions about sex and sex- 
ual activities. 

I like my friends to show a great deal of affection 
toward me. 

I like to become sexually excited. 

When with a group of people, I like to make the 
decisions about whst we are going to do. 

I like to engage in social activities v/ith persons of 
the opposite sex. 



B 

133 A 
B 

134 A 
B 

135 A 
B 

136 A 
B 

137 A 
B 

138 A 
B 

139 A 
B 

140 A 
B 

141 A 
B 

142 A 
B 

143 A 
B 

144 A 
B 



145 A I feel depressed by my own inability to handle vari- 

ous situations. 

B I like to read books and plays in which sex plays a 
major part. 

146 A I like to write letters to my friends. 

B I like to read newspaper accounts of murders and 
other forms of violence. 

147 A I like to predict how my friends will act in various 

situations. 

B I like to attack points of view that are contrary to 
mine. 

148 A I like sny friends to make a fuss over me when I 

am hurt or sick. 

B I feel like blaming others when things go wrong 
for me. 

149 A I like to tell otiier people how to do their jobs. 

B I feel like getting revenge when someone has in- 
sulted me. 

150 A I feel that I am inferior to others in most respects. 

B I feel like telling other people off v/hen I disagree 
with them. 

151 A I like to help my friends when they are in trouble. 

B I like to do my very best in whatever I undertake. 

152 A I like to travel and to see the country. 

B I like to accomplish tasks that others recognize as 
requiring skill and effort. 

153 A I like to work hard at any job I undertake. 

B I would like to accomplish something of great sig- 
nificance. 

154 A I like to go out with attractive persons of the op- 

posite sex. 

B I like to be successful in things undertaken. . 

155 A I like to read newspaper accounts of murders and 

other forms of violence. 

B I would like to write a great novel or play. 

156 A I like to do small frvors for my friends. 

B When planning something, I like to get suggestions 
from other people whose opinions I respect. 

157 A I like to experience novelty and change in my daily 

routine. 

B I like to tell my superiors that they have done a good 
job on something, when I think they have. 

158 A I like to stay up late working in order to get a job 

done. 

B I like to praise someone I admire. 

159 A I like to become sexually excited. 

B I like to accept the leadership of people I admire. 

160 A I feel like getting revenge when someone has insulted 

me. 

B When I am in a group, I like tc accept the leadership 
of someone else in deciding what the group is 
going to do. 

161 A I like to be generous with my friends. 

B I like to make a plan before starting in to do some- 
thing difficult. 
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162 A I like to meet new people. 

B Any written work that I do I like to have precise, 
neat, and well organized. 

163 A I like to finish any job or task that I begin. 

B I like to keep my things neat and orderly on my desk 
or workspace. 

164 A I like to be regarded as physically attractive by those 

■ of the opposite sex. 

B I like to plan and organize the details of any work 
that I have to undertake. 

165 A I like to tell other people what I think of them. 

B I like to have my meals organized and a definite 
time set aside for eating. 

166 A I like to show a great deal of afiection toward my 

friends. 

B I like to say thmgs that are regarded as witty and 
clever by other people. 

167 A I like to try new and different jobs — rather than to 

continue doing the same old things. 

B I sometimes like to do things just to see what effect 
It will have on others. 

168 A I like to stick at a job or problem even when it may 

seem as if I am not getting anywhere with it. 

B I like people to notice and to comment upon my ap- 
pearance when I am out in public. 

169 A I like to read books and plays in which sex plays a 

major part. 

B I like to be the center of attention in a group. 

170 A I feel like blaming others when things go wrong 

for me. 

B I like to ask questions which I know no one will 
be able to answer.' 

171 A I like to sympathize with my friends when they are 

hurt or sick. 

B I like to say what I think about things. 

172 A I like to eat In new and strange restaurants. 

B I like to do things that other people regard as un- 
conventional. 

173 A I like to complete a single job or task at a time be- 

fore taking on others. 

B I like to feel free to do what I want to do. 

174 A I like to participate In discussions about sex and sex- 

ual activities. 

B I like to do things in my own way without regard 
to what others may think. 

175 A I get so angry that I feel like throwing and break- 

ing things. 

B I like to avoid responsibilities and obligations. 

176 A I like to help my friends when they are in trouble. 

B I like to be loyal to my friends. 

177 A I like to do new and different things. 

B I like to form new friendships. 



178 A When I have some assignment to do, I like to start 

in and keep working on it until it is completed. 
B I like to participate in groups in which the members 
have warm and friendly feelings toward one another. 

179 A I like to go out wltli attractive persons of the op- 

posite sex. 

B I like to make as many friends as I can. 

180 A I like to attack points of view that are contrary to 

mine. 

B I like to write letters to my friends. 

181 A I like to be generous with my friends* 

B I like to observe how another individual feels in a 
given situation. 

182 A I like to eat in new and strange restaurants. 

B I like to put myself in someone else’s place and to 
imagine how I would feel iu the same situation. 

183 A I like to stay up late working in order to get a job 

done. 

B I like to understand how my friends feel about vari- 
^ ous problems they have to face. 

184 A I like to become sexually excited. 

B I like to study and to analyze the behavior of others. 

185 A I feel like making fun of people who do things that 

I regard as stupid. 

B I like to predict how my friends will act in various 
situations. 

186 A I like to forgive my friends who may sometimes 

hurt me. 

B I like my friends to encourage me when I meet with 
failure. 

187 A I like to experiment and to try new things. 

B I like my friends to be sympathetic and understand- 
ing when I have problems. 

188 A I like to keep working at a puzzle or problem until 

it is solved. 

B I like my friends to treat me kindly. 

189 A I like to be regarded as physically attractive by those 

of the opposite sex. 

B I like my friends to show a great deal of affection 
toward me. 

190 A I feel like criticizing someone publicly if he de- 

serves it. 

B I like my friends to make a fuss over me when I am 
hurt or sick. 

191 A I like to show a great deal of affection toward my 

friends. 

B I like to be regarded by others as a leader. 

192 A I like to try new and different jobs — rather than to 

continue doing the same old things. 

B When serving on a committee, I like to be appointed 
or elected chairman. 

193 A I like to finish any job or task that I begin. 

B I like to be able to persuade and influence others to 
do wfmt I want. 



194 A I like to participate in discussions about sex and sex- 

ual activities. 

B I like to be called upon to settle arguments and dis- 
putes between others. 

195 A I get so angry that I feel like throwing and breaking 

things. 

B I like to tell other people how to do their jobs. 

196 A I like to show a great deal of affection toward my 

friends. 

B When things go wrong for me, I feel that I am more 
to blame than anyone else. 

197 A I like to move about the country and to live in differ- 

ent places. 

B If I do something that is wrong, I feel that I should 
be punished for it. 

198 A I like to stick at a job or problem even when it may 

seem as if I am not getting anywhere with it. 

B I feel that the pain and misery that I have suffered 
has done me more good than harm. 

199 A I like to read books and plays in which sex plays 

a major part. 

B I feel that I should confess the things that I have 
done that I regard as wrong. 

200 A I feel like blaming others when things go wrong 

for me. 

B I feel that I am inferior to others in most respects. 

201 A I like to do my very best in whatever I undertake. 

B I like to help other people who are less fortunate 
than I am. 

202 A I like to do new and different things. 

B I like to treat other people with kindness and sym- 
pathy. ^ 

203 A When I have some assignment to do, I like to start 

in and keep working on it until it is completed. 

B I like to help other people who are less fortunate 
than I am. 

204 A I like to engage in social activities with persons of 

the opposite sex. 

B I like to forgive my friends who may sometimes 
hurt me. 

205 A I like to attack points of view that are contrary to 

mine. 

B I like my friends to confide in me and to tell me 
their troubles. 



209 A I like to kiss attractive persons of the opposite sex. 
B I like to experiment and to try new things. 

210 A I feel like telling other people off when I disagree 

with them. 

B I like to participate in new fads aiid fashions. 

211 A I like to help other people who are less fortunate 

than I am. 

B I like to finish any job or task that I bc^. 

212 A I like to move about the country and to live in differ- 

ent places. 

B I like to put in long hours of work without being 
distracted. 

213 A If I have to take a trip, I like to have things planned 

in advance. 

® f like to keep working at a puzzle or problem until 
it is solved. 

214 A I like to be in love with someone of the opposite sex. 

B I like to complete a single job or task before taking 
on others. 

215 A I like to tell other people what I think of them. 

B I like to avoid being interrupted while at my work. 

216 A I like to do small favors for my friends. 

B I like to engage in social activities with persons of 

Ae opposite sex. 

217 A I like to meet new people. 

B I like to kiss attractive persons of the opposite sex. 

218 A I like to keep working at a puzzle or problem until 

it is solved. 

B I like to be in love with someone of the opposite sex. 

219 A I like to talk about my achievements. 

B I like to listen to or to tell jokes in which sex plays 
a major pait. 

220 A I feel like making fun of people who do things that 

I regard as stupid. 

B I like to listen to or to tell jokes in which sex plays 
a major part. 

221 A I like my friends to confide in me and to tell me 

their troubles. 

B I like to read newspaper accounts of murders and 
other forms of violence. 

222 A I like to participate in new fads and fashions. 

B I feel like criticizing someone publicly if he de- 
serves it. 



206 A I like to treat other people with kindness and sym- 

pathy. 

B I like to travel and to see the country. 

207 A I like to conform to custom and to avoid doing things 

that people I respect might consider unconventional. 
B I like to participate in new fads and fashions. 

208 A I like to work hard at any job I undertake. 

B I like to experience novelty and change in my daily 
routine. 



223 A I like to avoid being interrupted while at my work. 

B I feel like telling other people off when I disagree 
with them. 

224 A I like to listen to or to tell jokes in which sex plays 

a major part, 

B I feel hke getting revenge when someone has in- 
sulted me. 

225 A I like to avoid responsibilities and obligations. 

B I feel like making fun of people who do things that 
I regard as stupid. 
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